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BE SURE TO ASK about MAGIC* Margift. This 
sensational improvement enables you fo set 
margins instantly — wherever you desire. Merely 
touch a tiny lever and presto! MAGIC Margin 
does the rest automatically. 


*Trade-mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Now available for your Ediphone program 


NEW 222-PAGE STUDENT TEXT 
and 139-PAGE TEACHER’S MANUAL 


Copies of “EDIPHONE VOICE 
WRITING AND INTEGRATED 
STUDIES” are now ready. It’s a new 
and exceptional contribution to teach- 
ing that provides for effective coordi- 
nation of student-teacher effort in the 
preparation of a competent Ediphone 
secretary. It integrates Ediphone Voice 
Writing with your secretarial subjects. 
It’s the first dictating instrument text 
that may be left in the student’s hands. 


TEACH 


The TEACHER’S MANUAL is a new 
methods book that answers all your 
questions on what to do and why. It’s 
the first manual ever provided for 
dictating instrument instruction. 

Other teaching helps available are: Qualifying 
Tests. Full Length Practice Records. Letterhead 
Pads. Transcription Error Charts. Personality 
Rating Chart. Certificates of Proficiency. Write 
to Dept. Jl, The Ediphone, Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., West Orange, N. J. In Canada, Thomas A. 
Edison of Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay St., Toronto. 


OICEWRITER 


Ediphone 


EDISON 
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| Adequate 
4 machine equipment 
in the 


classroom... 


It is now widely recognized by leading educators 
that office machine training is essential to fit 
students to obtain and hold jobs in the modern 
business office. And, of course, classroom instruc- 
tion should parallel office conditions as nearly as 
possible; the types of machines used in the class- 
room should be the same as students will en- 
counter in business offices. 


Since Burroughs machines predominate in busi- 
ness it is only logical that they should pre- 
dominate in classroom training. Burroughs long 


Burroughs 


Helps your 
commercial students 
get jobs in modern 
business offices 


experience in meeting the needs of business and 
fitting machines into instruction programs is 
invaluable to schools desiring to give students 
the training that modern business demands. 


Any information you may desire on the subject 
of office machine training can be obtained, with- 
out obligation, by writing to the Burroughs 
Educational Division. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6794 Second Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 


INSTRUCTION PROJECTS 
in OFFICE MACHINES 


THIS NEW MANUAL 
MAY HELP YOU 

This new manual is offered gratis _ 
to officers and members of boards _ 
of private and public schools, 
superintendents, principals, and 
commercial department heads. & 
Write today for your free copy. ~~ 
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Graduates of the complete Dictaphone 
Business Practice Course are chosen 
er for positions in the higher salary 
rackets. Placement problems are reduced 
to a minimum for schools equipped to 
teach this complete course. 


Make certain that your students have been 
awarded Dictaphone Certificates of Pro- 
ficiency before graduation! Equip them 


THE DOOR 


To Prompt Placement and Higher Salaries 
For Dictaphone Business Practice Graduates 


to take advantage of Dictaphone Corpora- 
tion’s national employment facilities in 
seeking better positions for beginners. 


Dictaphone Corporation maintains over 
225 offices in the United States where grad- 
uates of Dictaphone Business Practice are 
assisted without charge to obtain better 
beginning positions. 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


420 Lexington Avenue 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered 
i and A ii 


Makers of Dictating Mach 


New York City 


Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation. 
to which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 


Modern Secretary is 


Dictaphone Trained 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


by Herbert A. Tonne 


A Program (?) of Action for American Youth! 


The Youth Commission of the American Council on 
Education has just published its suggestions for the re- 
lief of indigent American youth. The problem is a se- 
jous one. One-third of our young people between the 
ages of fifteen and twenty-four are unemployed. More 
workers at these age levels are unemployed than at any 
other age. It is not generally known that the problem is 
now at its height for, on the basis of population trends, 
the number of youth in these ages should considerably 
decrease in the next few years. 

The Commission proposes that all young people be re- 
tained in school at least until the age of sixteen, as one 
solution. It does not tell us what we shall do with these 
students to give them something useful to do, or at least 
to keep them entertained. The Commission proposes 


| 


that we make further use of part-time cooperative school 
job programs. Schools have been doing everything they 
can to further this type of work. The Commission does 
not tell us how further to achieve these relationships 
with business and industry. The Commission proposes, 
“Every young person who does not desire to continue in 
school after sixteen, and who cannot get a job in private 
enterprise, should be provided under public auspices 
with employment in some form of service.” 

The profound and startling conclusion of the Commis- 
sion, after several years of study, is that relief shall be 
made permanent. Youth shall be habituated to perma- 
nent dependence upon the government. The editorial 
comment to be drawn from these statements is obvious. 
Therefore, why say anything further? 


Training in Consumption and Distribution 


Distribution does cost too much but it isn’t all the 
fault of the distributor, according to a study made by 
the Twentieth Century Fund. Among the suggestions 
made for reducing the cost of distribution, are the two 
following statements from the conclusions drawn by 
this foundation : 

They “recommend the wide extension of courses in 
high schools . . . designed to promote better and mcre 
intelligent buying and to educate the consumer in the 
functions and problems of distribution.” They also urge 
the development of courses in high schools and other 
educational institutions “to train retailers and distribu- 
tion managers for various kinds of retail store manage- 


Last to Come, 


Economy is in the air. School boards are requesting 
retrenchments and, as usual, education is the first area 
of public service which is attacked. The excesses which 
have resulted from the misuse of the activity and the 
project as teaching devices have made many of the laity 
feel that economies are possible. Some of our profes- 
sional educators agree with them. Dr. Ruth Alexander 
of Northwestern University says: “It takes hardships 
to develop character. Today we do everything we can 
to make life pleasant and easy for our children. They 
don’t have to walk to school. We wrap them in cello- 
phane, put them on buses and they are delivered to the 
schoolroom.” 

Unfortunately there is a tendency for us to confuse 
traditional education with essential education and again 
the layman exaggerates this confusion. As Harry T. 
Gideonse, President of Brooklyn College, says: “The 
general public thinks anything that has been added to 
education in the last 20 years are fads and frills. When 
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ment and operation, and also to fit rank and file workers 
to carry on the routine processes more effectively.” 

Contrary to the point of view of those who wrote up 
and are administering the George-Deen Act, they pro- 
pose that such training be made available not only to 
active workers in the field but also “for persons prior 
to entering the field of distribution. Training courses of 
this kind might also be effective in deterring many un- 
qualified persons from making unprofitable ventures into 
the field.” 

We are glad to have this independent commendation 
for the types of new work business teachers have been 
so earnestly attempting to develop in the field of busi- 
ness education. 


First to Go? 


there is a retrenchment in the school budget some po- 
litical administrator will eliminate the guidance program 
instead of cutting down on mathematics. If it were up 
to me I’d fire the mathematics teacher first.” 

Because of the vested interests of the traditional 
teacher, and because of the recent rapid growth of busi- 
ness education, it is likely to be classified as least neces- 
sary, along with guidance and other recent develop- 
ments. If certain areas of learning must be eliminated 
because they are “frills and fads,” we should make cer- 
tain that these areas which are reduced in scope defi- 
nitely are the least useful. 

Business subjects are far more meaningful than most 
other subjects. Therefore they should be among the last 
to succumb to reduction. We should fight the assump- 
tion that traditional and essential education are identical. 
The elimination of dead wood must have our approval. 
Let us not permit the elimination of essential education. 
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Survey disclosed need for 


Office Machine Training 


St. Mary’s High School, Lawrence, Mass., con- 
ducted by the Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur, 
has the proud distinction of winning the 1939 
Silver Trophy Cup for Office Practice awarded 
by BUSINESS EDUCATION WORLD. 

At St. Mary’s a general academic course dur- 
ing freshman and sophomore years precedes 
and prepares for the definite election of the 
commercial course at the start of the junior 
year. During the junior year, all of thecommer- 
cial students are given practical training in the 
operation of several office machines; and all 
practice of calculating, listing, posting, and du- 


The prize winning class at St. Mary’s High School, 


Lawrence, Massachusetts. 
e 


The Monroe Educator—a Monroe Adding-Calculator 
designed and priced for schools and schools only. 


plicating machines is very carefully supervised. 
During the senior year, supervision becomes 
less and the student’s own responsibility and 
initiative are called into play. The problems 
presented are very real and practical, and dur- 
ing the last semester proficient students are 
given actual work in the school office to do. 
The Monroe Educator is being used at St. 
Mary's; its low price has placed it within the 
reach of all schools and the wide use of 
Monroes in businessehas made it invaluable 
for the students to get a practical working 
knowledge of Monroe operation and methods. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 
Educational Department: ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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CRITICISM, 


COMMENT 


AND CHALLENGE 


by Frederick G. Nichols 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Too Many Associations? 


Some time ago in my book on commer- 
cial education I said this: “We are a na- 
tion of joiners. Let ten of our citizens 
meet by chance in the Sahara Desert and 
they will immediately call a meeting, form 
‘The Great Sahara Association,’ elect of- 
ficers, get themselves badges, and hold an- 


* nual reunions. And when the whole ten 


have passed on to their final reward ‘The 
Sons and Daughters of the Founders of 
the Great Sahara Association’ will or- 
ganize and carry on until the last progeny 
of the group is extinct.” I am reminded 
of this by Professor Selby’s article in the 
December JourRNAL in which it is suggested 
that the NationaL Councit might well 
undertake to simplify the associational 
maze which exists in our field by bring- 
ing about consolidations, eliminations, and 
reorganizations. 

In this connection let me say that the 
Councit cannot take the initiative in such 
a matter. Indeed, this probably is the sort 
of job which the Councit should not un- 
dertake to handle at all, except possibly 
as the medium through which the associa- 
tions themselves might make their desire 
for structural simplification known to one 
another. Each such association, even the 
smallest, was organized with some unmet 
need in mind and any attempt to merge it 
with others without specifically meeting 
that need is bound to result in failure. 

My purpose in alluding to this matter 
here is to express the hope that the appar- 
ent hopelessness of any attempt to effect a 
reorganization which would result in a 
few regional associations and one national 
association will not prevent lively discus- 
sion of this problem in the hope that a 
reasonable amount of simplification may 
be effected, the peculiar functions of each 
type of association clearly defined, the re- 
sults of closer cooperation better under- 
stood, and the waste involved in competi- 
tive effort completely eliminated or great- 
ly reduced. 

At the recent meeting of the Federation 
this problem was brought to my attention 
by several educators who are interested 
in it. I have just read Professor Selby’s 
article. As we tried to make clear in an 
article in the October JourNAL, it is the 
function of the Councit to serve as the 
medium through which cooperating asso- 
Ciations may effectively deal with matters 
involving maior policies in the field of 
business education. Any cooperating as- 
sociation or delegate of such association 
May propose for consideration by the 
Counci this problem of associational re- 
lationships and be assured that it will re- 
ceive attention. But the Counc cannot 
undertake to bring about anv reorganiza- 
tion on its own initiative. Furthermore, 
the Councit’s efforts in this connection 
must be limited to gathering and report- 
ing facts with a view to clarifying the is- 
sues involved. 
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My personal opinion on this subject is 
not sufficiently matured to present at this 
time, but I do want to raise a few ques- 
tions and join Professor Selby in urging 
others to express their views to him 
promptly so that he may follow on with 
a symposium of opinion at an early date. 

This multiplicity of associational effort 
is indicative of an increasing desire for 
professional contacts and helpful exchange 
of ideas. Should we not encourage this 
trend and avoid any change which would 
raise barriers between those who seek help 
from their fellow teachers, without first 
giving this matter most mature consid- 
eration? 

There are many teachers whose only 
professional contacts are with other teach- 
ers in nearby communities; teachers who 
in spite of improved transportation facili- 
ties and better salaries cannot travel great 
distances to attend meetings. There are 
others who find in the intimate give-and- 
take of the small, less formal conference 
their best help. Should we not encourage 
such teachers to meet for an exchange of 
ideas and to receive reports from larger 
meetings made by the few who can travel 
far to attend them? 

There are more favorably placed lead- 
ers in each “region” who can and will at- 
tend regional meetings of somewhat larger 
scope than the local conferences referred 
to above. Should these regional areas be 
expanded to include more territory and 
more teachers with a corresponding sim- 
plification of the associational structure 
and consequent reduction of confusion as 
to functions and excessive cost of mem- 
berships which are objected to by many 
who find it necessary to restrict their con- 
vention pilgrimages? 

It seems reasonably clear that there 
should be one national association which 
would bring to all commercial teachers 
and other business educators an oppor- 
tunity for an annual exchange of ideas on 
questions of maior importance and for a 
chance to meet their fellow-workers from 
widely scattered areas. Is it not likely 
that a certain degree of solidarity as to 
aims and methods might be achieved 
through one big, inspirational and in- 
structive program which such an associa- 
tion could provide? 

Those who wish to keep in touch with 
what is going on throughout the whole 
country find it necessary to keep a card 
index of associational memberships to 
avoid overlooking any source of help or 
failing to pay dues. Might it not be bet- 
ter all around if we had not more than 
two organizations which all might be ex- 
pected to support as a matter of profes- 
sional duty—a regional and a national as- 
sociation—and look upon all other asso- 
ciations as being entitled to purely vol- 
untary support on the basis of real or 
fancied benefits received ? 


Of course Mr. Selby has put his finger 
on the crux of the whole matter when he 
refers to the many “yearbooks,” “digests,” 
“quarterlies,” and “bulletins’ which 
emerge from the many meetings held. In 
almost every case these documents have 
been fruitful from the standpoint of mem- 
berships. One might have supposed that 
teachers would be content to get the 
printed reports of meetings to which their 
membership dues entitle them and stay 
away from the meetings. Some teachers 
undoubtedly do join to get the printed 
document and then remain away from the 
meeting. But more seem to be attending 
the conferences as attendance as well as 
membership figures are mounting rapidly. 
May it not be this new tendency to print 
some kind of a document which makes 
for the confusion to which complaint is 
made? There is no city or village too re- 
mote from the original locale of any as- 
sociation to be canvassed for support 
through the printed reports of meetings. 
Is there any way to prevent this overlap- 
ping? Is it desirable to prevent it even if 
a means of doing so can be found? 

For many teachers paying the dues of 
certain associations is merely subscribing 
for the “digest,” or “quarterly,” or “year- 
book” of each. Would these same teach- 
ers “subscribe” for this document on the 
basis of its merit alone if a canvasser 
should offer it as other periodicals are ot- 
fered? Perhaps on the answer to this 
question hinges the answer to the last 
question in the preceding paragraph. Only 
the teachers who join merely to get the 
report can answer this question. No one 
can answer it for them. 

All publications of associations are de- 
pendent on the addresses made and papers 
read at their conventions. Not all such 
material is worthy of publication. But 
none can be omitted without offense. 
Nothing can be done to distinguish be- 
tween the more or less off-hand contribu- 
tion of one who has found little time for 
preparation and that of one whose state- 
ment is based on competent research. A 
first paper by a novice is run along with 
one by a recognized authority on the 
subject with which he deals. No distine- 
tion is made between a presentation which 
represents carefully considered opinion and 
another which is acknowledged to be 
merely “thinking aloud” about some prob- 
lem too new to be dealt with authoritative- 
ly. But editors of these reports have no 
option; they must get the document out, 
and in doing so must treat all papers pre- 
sented as so much “grist to the mill.” 

May it not be possible to pool the mate- 
rial which comes out of our many meet- 
ings in such a way as to produce authori- 
tative quarterly documents on topics and 
problems of major importance in our 
field? Could we not have a joint editorial 
board which would cull out the best from 
what is turned in and be free to reject 
anything which does not seem worthy of 
inclusion? Could not such a publication 
be offered to all who are interested in our 
field without regard to associational mem- 
bership but with appropriate reduction in 
cost to members of the associations from 
which the material comes? ; 

Why shouldn’t the 20,000 progressive 
commercial educators support a i«urnal in 
this field which would command the re- 
spect of all educators and others inter- 
ested in vocational training—a journal en- 
tirely free from advertising support? 
There are scores of journals in other 
fields which do not depend on outside 
support for their success. Why can’t we 
have one of this kind? 

(Concluded on page 22) 
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FOR RECOGNIZED OBJECTIVES 


IN COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


For 
CONSUMER-BUSINESS EDUCATION 


OUR BUSINESS LIFE 


By Lloyd L. Jones 


A JUNIOR BUSINESS TEXT 


1. That explores the field of business, offers 
guidance, and develops all the social 
values of this rich subject. . 


2. That makes the student aware of the bail 
ness forces and business practices that 
affect his life from early youth to old age. 

3. That includes correlated functional arith- 
metic, handwriting, and vocabulary train- 
ing. 

4. That is on the eighth and ninth grade vo- 


cabulary level, and holds the student's 
interest. 


5. That makes future commercial — studies 
more meaningful, more effective, more 
valuable. 


6. That is supplemented by a_ teacher's 
methods book,.an optional workbook pro- 
gram, and modern tests that are impres- 
sive. 


LIST PRICE, $1.50 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto London Sydney 


A RETAILING TEXT 


1. That covers the principles and practices 


2. That deals with retail store operation in 


3. That treats the problems of both large and 
4. That covers the marketing structure, mer- 
5. That was designed for one semester, but, 


6. That was written by an author who has 


For 
VOCATIONAL ‘EDUCATION 


RETAILING 


By G. Henry Richert 


of retail organization, buying, advertising, 
selling, and management. 


all its important phases. 


small stores, with layouts for different size 
stores, 


chandising, and the practical procedures 
that underlie successful retail selling. 


through problem material, can easily be 
expanded into one year. 


had years of actual experience in store 
work, in training employees, and in suc- 
cessful teaching of retail courses in second- 
ary schools. 


LIST PRICE, $2.00 
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Teaching Shorthand 


WHEN one attempts to compare 
two methods for teaching short- 
hand, it immediately becomes desir- 
able to point out something of the 
characteristics of the methods to be 
considered. Two of the most used 
methods of teaching Gregg Short- 
hand are the Anniversary Manual 
Method and the Functional Method. 
Some have thought of the Anni- 
versary Manual Method as a tradi- 
tional method. Traditional is often 
used to refer to that which has been 
in use for a considerable period of 
time and which has been handed 
down from generation to generation. 
Dr. Gregg stoutly insists that there 
is a very great improvement in the 
method of teaching shorthand with 
the Anniversary Edition of the man- 
ual as compared with the older edi- 
tions of his manual, and thus is not 
a traditional method. 


Some of the best known authori- 
ties on the teaching of shorthand ex- 
press an idea with which I am in 
full accord. This idea is that there 
is more importance attached to the 
teacher than to the method used. It 
is probable that a good teacher will 
sufficiently modify the shortcomings 
of an inferior method so that reason- 
ably satisfactory results will be ob- 
tained, though she will certainly get 
better results with a better system. 
Thus while the method used is im- 
portant, it is even more important 
that a good teacher be in charge of 
the method. If one should set up 
a scientifically controlled comparison 
of various methods of teaching 
Gregg Shorthand, it is likely that the 
classes which had the best teaching 
would win. Davis says, “It is un- 
fortunate that there have been no 
investigations or experiments of a 
critical nature to evaluate the com- 
parative merits of the different meth- 
ods discussed.”! 


It is to be understood that I am 
not attempting to point out one 
method as superior to the other. It 
is feasible that one teacher might get 
better results with the Anniversary 
Manual method while another might 
get better results with the Functional 
Method. Rather an attempt will be 
made to indicate a few of the dif- 
ferences in the two methods. At times 
I shall point out what advocates of 
other methods have said. With cer- 
tain subjects it might be desirable to 
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by Earl Clevenger 


Central State College 
Edmond, Oklahoma 


attempt to reach conclusions as to 
points of superiority in such a com- 
parison; however, so far as I have 
been able to learn, there have been 
no scientifically controlled experi- 
ments that are sufficiently dependable 
to bear out any conclusions that I 
might attempt to reach. 


Teaching of Rules 


It is rather generally known that 
Mr. Leslie, author of the Functional 
Method, is opposed to thé teaching 
of rules while the student is learn- 
ing to write shorthand. He says, 
“Tf the rules, the generalizations, 


“While the method used is important, it 
is even more important that a good teacher 
be in charge of the method.”’ 


must be taught, as they must be to 
those wishing to become teachers, the 
time to teach them is after the at- 
tainment of skill in the art.”? On 
the same page of his book, he points 
out the rules for the use of language 
were developed only after the lan- 
guage had been used for many gen- 
erations. It is true that Mr. Leslie 
includes several rules in the Func- 
tional Method Manual (See, for ex- 
ample, pages 28, 43, 68.) ; however 
this does not mean that the student is 
to memorize these rules. Evidently 
he wants the student to see the re- 
lationship that exists in the group of 
words—to see that the group does 
illustrate a certain principle of writ- 
ing. This theory is not new to the 


teaching of shorthand, The late Mrs, 
Florence Sparks-Barnhart said that 
she would never teach rules for writ- 
ing shorthand, and she was careful to 
point this out to her methods classes 
in Columbia University. 

Many have assumed that Dr. Gregg 
indorses the verbatim memorization 
of rules as taught in the Anniversary 
Edition of the Manual. Permit this 
quotation from a letter which he 
wrote on April 8, 1938. “As far 
back as 1903, in the talk to the teach- 
ers’ summer school in Gregg College, 
I ridiculed the idea of memorizing 
rules—which was a ‘hangover’. . . 
I added that if I were given an ex- 
amination on the actual wording of 
the rules in my book, I was sure 
that I could not get a rating of more 
than 40 per cent.” Thus in this 
statement, Dr. Gregg makes it per- 
fectly clear that he is opposed to 
verbatim memorization of rules. He 
continues in the next paragraph, 
“But while we have continued step 
by step to eliminate rule teaching in 
the sense of memorizing rules, and 
the rules themselves are being re- 
duced to a minimum, I am not whol- 
ly convinced that it is a crime to ex- 
plain to students the reason for cer- 
tain things done in a certain way.” 
Evidently we are safe in concluding 
from these statements that while Dr. 
Gregg is opposed to the memoriza- 
tion of rules, he does believe that it 
is a safe practice to teach the appli- 
cation of rules and to point out to 
students the reasons for certain 
things. 

From these we might conclude that 
Leslie is opposed to the teaching of 
rules except to teachers; while in the 
Anniversary Manual it is left up to 
the teacher to make such application 
of rules as in her judgment fits the 
needs of the class. 


Introduction to Writing 

Mr. Leslie has experimented for 
several years in an effort to determine 
the best time for the introduction 
of writing. He has concluded that 
it is after the completion of the first 
four chapters of the Manual, which 
may be completed in twenty periods 
by a teacher who follows the sched- 
ule suggested bv the author of the 
text. Thus writing may be intro- 
duced as part of the twenty-first les- 
son. He says, “The reading ap- 
proach, correctly handled (. . .) 
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greatly simplifies the student’s 
problem at the beginning by enabling 
him to focus all his attention on 
reading rather than dividing his at- 
tention between reading and writ- 
ing.”* In the next paragraph of the 
same page he says, “The reading ap- 
proach does not give the pupil an 
opportunity to make errors.” It is 
Mr. Leslie’s intention that the stu- 
dent shall learn correct outlines by 
establishing “correct mental pictures” 
as a result of reading shorthand for 
twenty lessons before he begins writ- 
ing. 

Mr. Leslie says that “The Func- 
tional Method of teaching Gregg 
Shorthand is based on the concept 
that the student should not be re- 
quired to write any shorthand outline 
until he is thoroughly prepared to 
write it correctly. He should not 
be given an opportunity to make a 
mistake. . . 

Mr. Leslie is not alone in advocat- 
ing that reading be taught before 
teaching writing. Odell-Rowe-Stuart 
postpones writing for one week thus 
permitting the students to “develop 
pictures of a limited number of 
whole shorthand outlines”; and 
teaches that, “A shorthand student 
should begin learning to write each 
outline as soon as he has automotized 
reading it’® thus reading precedes 
writing. Odell says that, “Accord- 
ing to Beers-Scott, ‘students should 
read from two to four weeks be- 
fore any writing is done. The in- 
troduction of the writing depends 
upon the teacher and upon the class. 
Students should read until they have 
clear-cut mental pictures of the 
shorthand outlines before undertak- 
ing the writing of shorthand.’ 

In the Anniversary Edition of the 
Manual there is no effort to defer 
writing, but reading and writing of 
shorthand are probably usually taught 
together, the student learning both 
from the first. Miss Munkhoff said 
that writing is the “natural” wav to 
learn shorthand and that immediate 
writing activities serves as a strong 
motivation for beginning students. 
Odell quotes Munkhoff’s point of 
view as being that “. . . students 
write outlines before they learn to 
read them.” 


Methods of Measuring 
Achievement 


Mr. Leslie says, “It is our opinion 
that a ‘theory test’ actually harms the 
pupil studying according to the Func- 
tional Method. .. He suggests 
that tests of some sort are often 
necessary for administrative pur- 
poses and adds that, “An ideal test 
for this purpose is a transcribing 
test . . . from a graded shorthand 
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«plate, . . . The grade is then based 
on the percentage of accuracy of the 
transcript and on the number of 
words a minute transcribed.’”® He 
points out that a student must not 
be graded on his shorthand theory, 
that the student may make a few 
minor errors in theory but that such 
will correct themselves. Thus un- 
der the Functional Method one 
would never grade shorthand notes, 
but would determine the grade whol- 
ly upon the transcript. He suggests 
that not more than five to ten min- 
utes a week should be devoted to 
tests and that there be not more than 
one or two tests a week. He suggests 
that all transcripts be in longhand 
until after about 160 periods of in- 
struction are completed. During the 
first seventy periods these tests are 
selected from matter which has pre- 
viously been assigned for home 
study. 

A book of tests, ‘‘Progressive Ex- 
ercises in Gregg Shorthand,” has 
been provided for use with the An- 
niversary Manual. This book con- 
tains a test for each unit of the 
Manual. Each test consists of a 
group of words, a paragraph in 
shorthand to be transcribed, and a 
paragraph of print to be written in 
shorthand. In addition to this there 
is provided monthly in the Gregg 
News Letter a 100-word Complete 
Theory Test, and a series of five- 
minute dictations, beginning at 60 
words per minute. Longhand tran- 
scripts may be submitted for the 60 
and 80 word dictations, but typed 
transcripts are requested for the 
higher rates if tests are submitted 
for award. Davis rather agrees 
with Leslie in regard to the type of 
tests to be given as indicated by this 
statement: “Objective measures of 
success should be provided which are 
in accord with final purposes. . 
Why are vocabulary tests given with 
shorthand outlines marked? Should 
there be greater emphasis upon the 
transcriptions produced from short- 
hand notes written at certain rates 
of speed?’’?® Many teachers prepare 
their own tests which may be dic- 
tated, handed to the students in du- 
plicated form, or placed on a black- 
board. The students are often asked 
to supply both shorthand and long- 
hand forms. Sometimes tests are 
dictated to be taken in shorthand, 
later to be transcribed. 


Presenting the Daily Lesson 


Leslie points out that the teacher 
should spend at least one-fourth of 
her class time at the blackboard, thus 
giving the class ample opportunity 
to observe how outlines are execut- 
ed. Each new lesson is introduced 
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with a review of previous lessons, 
commonly in the form of a list of 
words to be drilled on. This is fol- 
lowed by a list of words involving 
the new principles to be introduced 
in the chapter. These sections may 
be studied from the text or may be 
placed on the blackboard. As a new 
word is introduced, the teacher has 
the classeread from the drill under 
consideration coming back o/ten 
(about every third time) to the new 
outline being presented. The gr iter 
portion of the class time shoul be 
devoted to the reading and wr ing 
(from dictation) of connected ::at- 
ter. 

Questions from students are is- 
couraged, partly because too o ‘en 
the question of one student ay 
take time from all other member of 
the class who should be recei\ ng 
benefit of instruction. He feels «iat 
there should be but few quest 
where rules are not taught, and hat 
these questions should be answered 
at the end of the class period rai ier 
than during the time that should be 
devoted to class work. He encour- 
ages a great deal of concert reading. 
He warns against devoting too mich 
time at one time to any one type of 
work—thus being careful to avoid 
monotony. 

By the Anniversary Manual Meth- 
od a greater portion of the class 
period is ordinarily devoted to a con- 
sideration of isolated word lists, 
there being in the Manual one page 
of shorthand in connected matter for 
each unit. Rules are taught. As 
already pointed out—rules need not 
be memorized if Dr. Gregg’s sugges- 
tions are followed. Dr. Gregg has 
long been an advocate of the use of 
the blackboard in teaching shorthand; 
he says “Shorthand is essentially 
writing, and the blackboard is the 
ideal medium for conveying to a 
number of students the ideas you 
wish to express.” 


Dictation and Transcription 


As already pointed out, Mr. Les- 
lie would introduce transcription as 
the means of testing for knowledge 
of the shorthand. Early in the course 
these transcriptions would be based 
on plates which had previously been 
assigned for study. New matter 
would be introduced only after 
studying seventy periods. Dictation 
and transcription on prepared matter 
may be introduced within a day or 
two after writing has been intro- 
duced; which means that transcrip- 
tion may be ‘introduced with assign- 
ment 22. He would defer typed 
transcripts until the last few days 
of the second semester or the be- 
ginning of the third semester. 
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Those using the Anniversary Man- 
yal Method sometimes introduce new 
matter dictation and transcription 
yery early in the course. 

For example, recently there was 
published in a professional journal 
a statement by a teacher that in her 
school typed transcripts on new 
matter are introduced by the end of 
the second week of study of short- 
hand and typewriting. There is a 
splendid series of articles in Volume 
XV of the Business Education World 
dealing with transcription. While 
Ihave not seen an authoritative state- 
ment regarding the time to introduce 
transcription for students studying 
the Anniversary Edition of the 
Manual, there is provided through 
available books and plates of the 
Gregg Writer ample new matter to 
introduce transcription at any time 
the teacher may desire to do so. Most 
authorities, however, are agreed that 
transcription of new matter taken 
from dictation should not be intro- 
duced until the student has oppor- 
tunity to master the elements of 
shorthand and of typewriting needed 
to handle the transcript. 


Reading Rates 


While there is agreement between 
the Anniversary Manual Method and 
the Functional Method as to reading 
rates, there has been considerable 
interest in the subject, and in other 
methods of teaching Gregg Short- 
hand considerable attention is given 
to the matter. Some have set up 
arbitrary reading rates for students 
to make. Barnhart’? suggested in 
1930 that shorthand reading rates of 
two-thirds the print reading rates 
should be expected. 


Plan for Learning Lessons 


Since by the Functional Method 
writing is not to be introduced until 
the twenty-first lesson, the studying 
time for the first twenty assignments 
will be devoted entirely to reading, 
the most of this reading will be on 
connected matter. Under most of the 
methods, the student depends upon 
4 person to tell him the trouble- 
some words ; but Leslie places a key 
or printed transcript of the shorthand 
plates in the hands of every student. 
Likewise, the student is encouraged 
to keep his text before him for ready 
teference even when the teacher is 
dictating, thus he may locate the cor- 
rect outline if he does not recall the 
correct way to write portions of the 
dictation. 

Leslie would have no formal re- 
view work, but includes a certain 
amount of review as part of each 
laily assignment. He has no repeti- 
tion practice of words. In referring 
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to repetition practice he says, “The 
fifth outline is nearly always worse 
than the first; the tenth outline is 
nearly always worse than the fifth; 
...”"% Tn another chapter he states 
that, “Unquestionably, the pupil’s 
skill will improve more rapidly by 
the practice of the proper kind of 
connected matter than it will by the 
practice of word lists.”** In another 
place he says, “Only the brief forms 
are important enough to justify writ- 
ing them as word lists, and even 
those cannot profitably be practiced 
more than two or three times.”!° 

This plan for practice work is in 
keeping with what others have 
taught. Gates was not speaking of 
learning shorthand when he said 
“The first guiding principle is to 
consider the situation which life will 
present and so arrange the circum- 
stances of learning that the learner 
will secure these experiences in mak- 
ing those reactions which will be de- 
manded.”'*® His point is certainly in 
keeping with what Leslie says about 
practice work on connected matter. 
Odell-Stuart sets up a similar prin- 
ciple with reference to the learning 
of typewriting in the statement that 
... “the element being practiced 
should be present in a natural rather 
than in an artificial setting when 
practice is given on any single phase 
of the learning process.’ Davis 
points out that “Experiments show 
that habits formed during the ele- 
mental learning stages tend to per- 
sist even at the expert level. The 
comparative strength of original 
learning impulses and their tendency 
to persist for quite some time are 
too well known and widelv accepted 
to need elaboration here.’’'* Why, if 
this be true, should a student spend 
time in repetition practice of isolated 
word lists. 

In our shorthand devartment here 
we encourage the student to write 
through the entire lesson, writing 
each character only once (unless it 
is necessary to repeat the character 
because of faultv execution); then 
to read his own shorthand of the en- 
tire assignment. He may then do 
repetition practice to learn the 
words that he finds troublesome in 
his reading. He should then repeat 
the reading, and again write the 
troublesome words. We feel that the 
student must learn the necessitv for 
reading his own shorthand. This is 
about as near as we can get to his 
use of shorthand in a “life situa- 
tion” until he is ready for new-mat- 
ter dictation. 

Bear in mind that the Functional 
Method is but a special way for 
teaching Gregg Shorthand as ar- 
ranged in the Anniversary Edition of 


the Manual. Though there is now a 
special set of books for use with the 
Functional Method, as_ originally 
planned the Manual, Combined Edi- 
tion of Speed Studies and Gregg 
Readings, and Fundamental Drills 
were to be used as the texts in the 
course. 

Stated in other words, there has 
been little effort to provide teachers 
with as specific instructions for 
teaching the Anniversary Edition of 
the Manual as is provided for teach- 
ing the Functional Method; though 
there has been consistent effort to 
provide teachers with helps of every 
type for use with any method the 
teacher might choose to use. 

If one follows the plan outlined in 
the Functional Method Teachers 
Manual, the theory of Gregg Short- 
hand will be completed in about 
seventy lessons, of about forty min- 
utes each. while with the Anniver- 
sarv Edition of the Manual most 
teachers use at least 140 lessons, and 
others use an entire school year. If 
one likes a rather complete set of 
instructions for teaching shorthand, 
then certainly the suggestions offer- 
ed by Leslie will be found very help- 
ful: but if one prefers to work out 
his own plans and methods then the 
Anniversary Edition of the Manual 
may be more desirable. Others have 
suggested using the Functional 
Method Manual as a reading book 
to accompany the Anniversary Edi- 
tion of the Manual. 

And may I close with my expres- 
sion of the better method by quoting 
Lomax that “There is no one best 
method of teaching that is most ef- 
fective for all students, simply be- 
cause there is no one best method of 
learning that is most effective for all 
students.”"° 
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Letter writing is recognized as a major 
service expense of business offices. 
Through returned inquiry blanks sent to 
the membership of NOMA, the investiga- 
tors analyzed some of the costs and meth- 
ods of control of business letter writing. 


29 inquiry blanks (containing Part A— 
general information) were returned, 


115 inquiry blanks from 13 organizations 
(containing Part B—an analysis of 
individual letters transcribed from 
shorthand notes) were returned. 


82 inquiry blanks from 12 organizations 
(containing Part C—an analysis of 
392 individual letters transcribed 
from dictating machine cylinders) 
were returned. 


Part A 


Part A was concerned with general 
questions regarding company policies and 
practices, 

In view of the relatively small number 
of answers received and their great vari- 
ation, it is recommended that the reported 
results be interpreted with reservations. 

The most frequent answers recorded 
for the questions follow: 


1. Hours worked: 8 per day; 40 per 
week. 


2. Average number of first-class, in- 
dividually typed, outgoing letters per 
day : No two answers were the same. 
The number ranged from 20 to 1500. 


3. Number of carbon copies usually 
made: 1 or 2. ° 


4. Kind of paper used for carbon 


copies: Onion skin. 


5. Size of letterhead stationery: 8% 
x ll. Next most frequently used: 
combination of 8% x 11 and 8% 


6. Percentage of letters mailed in vari- 
ous. sized envelopes’ (excluding 
statements): 15 different combina- 
tions were reported; the type most 
frequently combined with others was 
44x 9Y. 


7. Percentage of first-class mail in 
—-*. envelopes: 0. Range: 0 to 


8. Correspondence manuals furnished 
stenographers: 73%, no. 


9. Specimen letters furnished in lieu of 
correspondence manuals: 76%, yes. 


10. Other aids furnished: 63%, yes— 
Dictionaries 60%; Books 50%; 
Training classes 4%. 


11. Analysis of company letter writing 
or letter writing costs: 26 out of 29 
answering had not made such analy- 
ses. 


This_ report is contained in the NOMA 


* 
on, Vol. XV, No. 1, October, 1939, pages 
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Cost and Control of Business Letter Writing 
Summary Prepared for the N.O.M.A. Research Committee 


by 


Benjamin R. Haynes 
Professor of Business Education 


and 


lrol V. Whitmore 


Graduate Student 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


Note: In connection with the analyses 
presented in Parts B and C, it should be 
remembered that the number of letters 
analyzed is not the same as the number of 
stenographers or transcribers reporting. 
Each of the latter submitted data for sev- 
eral letters. All averages in Part B and 
in Part C ate arithmetic averages. 


Part B 


An analysis of the 115 letters taken in. 


shorthand revealed the following facts: 


. Average length of time for dictation 
of a letter: 7.61 minutes. 

2. Number of letters taken with a pen- 
cil: 97. Number of letters taken 
with a pen: 18. 

3. Average minutes taken to transcribe 
a letter: 8.74. Range: 30 seconds- 
56 minutes. 

4. Average monthly salary of transcrib- 
ers: $110.85. Range: $65-$175. 

. Average length of a letter: 292.33 
words. 

. Average transcription rate per min- 
ute: 39.24 words. 

. Percentage of letters written in pica 
type: 60.87. Percentage of letters 
written in elite type: 39.13. 

8. Percentage of double-spaced letters: 
15. Percentage of single-spaced let- 
ters: 85. 

9. Average number of carbon copies 
per letter: 3. Range: 0-16. 

10. Percentage of stenographers from 

stenographic department: 

25. 


unr 


11. Average salary cost per minute for 
transcription: $.0115. Average sal- 
ary cost per letter for transcription: 

1005. 


Part C 


An analysis of 392 letters taken by dic- 
tating machines and transcribed from 82 
cylinders revealed the following facts: 


1. Average number of letters to a cylin- 
der: 4.78. Range: 1-12. 


2. Average length of time for dictation 
of a letter: 3.41 minutes. Range: 
.7 minute-30 minutes. 


3. Average length of time for tran- 
scription of a letter: 6.90 minutes. 
Range: 2 minutes-75 minutes. 


4. Average monthly salary of dicta. 
tors: $213.46, based on 323 letters, 


5. Average monthly salary of transcrib. 
ers: $102.56. Range: $65-$140, based 
on 323 letters. 


6. Average length of a letter: 15 
words. 


7. Average transcription rate »er min- 
ute: 22.14 words. 


8. Percentage of double-space«: letters: 
2. Percentage of single-spaced let. 
ters: 98. 


9. Average salary cost per minute for 
dictation: $.0222, based on 323 let- 
ters. Average salary cost er min- 
ute for transcription: $.01(07, based 
on 323 letters. 


10. Average salary cost per le‘ter for 
dictation: $.0757, based on 323 let- 
ters. Average salary cost per letter 
for transcription: $.0738, based on 
323 letters. 


General Conclusions 


1. There is little uniformity in the 
physical characteristics of the stationery 
supplies used, which may be attributed 
either to (a) lack of analysis of a com- 
pany’s letter writing costs, or to (1) wide 
divergence in needs of various offices. 


2. The average length of time for dic- 
tation of a letter to a stenographer is 
more than two times that of dictation toa 
dictating machine. The average (arith- 
metic) length of a letter in shorthand is 
292.33 words; while the average (arith- 
metic) length of a letter dictated to a dic- 
tating machine is 155 words. However, a 
more complete study would have to be 
made to determine whether this variation 
in the length of letters is due to the na- 
ture of the two types of dictation or to 
the requirements of the different types of 
businesses reporting. 


3. There is some variation in the aver- 
age length of time for transcription of a 
letter for the shorthand transcriber and 
for the dictating machine operator. 


4. The average transcription rate of the 
shorthand writers is 39.24 words per min- 
ute; for the machine operators, 22.14 
words per minute. 


5. The greater percentage of shorthand 
transcribers are not from a centralized 
stenographic department. 


6. The greater percentage of letters 
were single spaced. The greater percent- 
age of letters were written in pica type. 


7. In addition to the direct cost of dic- 
tating and of transcribing a letter, the fol- 
lowing cost elements should be included 
in order to estimate the total cost of writ- 
ing a business letter: carbon paper, type 
writer ribbons, notebooks, pencils, paper, 
equipment, equipment depreciation, sup- 
plies, power and light, heat, janitorial 
services, rental of floor space, and dic- 
tating machine operation. 
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7} Why Give Office Machine Instruction? 


as 


CURSORY survey of several 

offices will reveal the importance 
of office machines and the necessity 
for offering instruction on them. The 
monthly descriptive articles concern- 
ing office machines and office prac- 
tie courses in THE JOURNAL OF 
Business EpucATION are a tribute 
to the many schools who are offering 
such training. To the many other 
schools and colleges who are contem- 
plating the introduction of office ma- 
chine instruction, the following ob- 
servations may be of benefit. 

What machines should be taught 
is the first question that arises. An 
occupational survey of the commun- 
ity will give the best answer, but al- 
most as accurate will be the data re- 
garding machines in use as furnished 
by the office machine agencies that 
serve the territory. Such sales or- 
ganizations will 
usually be very 
willing to fur- 
nish this infor- 
mation—to in- 
sure accuracy, 
ask for the 
names of users 
as well as the 
amount of equip- 
ment in use. As 
far as possible, 
training should 
be offered on 
those machines 
that are most 
used in the com- 
munity. The 
battery plan of 
instruction is 
expensive and 
can be used only 
where the en- 
rollment is large 
enough to keep the machines virtually 
in constant use. Even in a large in- 
stitution, a strict battery plan would 
rarely be used, but a plan of rota- 
tion would be worked out in which 
groups of students change from one 
kind of machine to another in much 
the same way as the small school 
rotates individuals from one machine 
to another. The rotation plan is in 
No sense inferior to the battery plan 
and often as not simulates business 
office conditions more effectively than 
the battery plan of instruction. 


Office 


Equipment 


To house the equipment, a room 
should be selected that can be used 
solely as an office machines labora- 
tory. At all events, students en- 
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rolled in the machines course should 
be the only ones permitted to meet 
for other classes in the room contain- 
ing the machine equipment. If pos- 
sible, supplementary laboratory hours 
should be arranged in addition to 
scheduled class hours as this train- 
ing is so interesting and vital that 
students will grasp the opportunity 
to use additional time. Ample elec- 
tric outlets must be installed. If 
possible, a sink and soap and paper 
towels should be available as work 
with duplicating machines will soil 
the hands. Avoid the use of library 
height tables; to support calculators, 
secure calculator desks. These need 


Machine Instruction at Duluth Junior 


not be expensive models but special 
benches of correct height that allow 
the machines to set in one place only. 
This prevents the wear and possible 
accidents involved in sliding or car- 
rying the machines from table to 
table. Obtain factory built cabinets 
and stands for adding machines, 
duplicators, bookkeeping machines, 
transcribing machines, addressing 
machines, billing machines, and for 
as many others as possible. Of 
course, chairs corresponding to the 
height of the stands are necessary 
for the operators. The cost of the 
supplementary equipment and furni- 
ture is insignificant compared with 
the cost of the office machines them- 
selves, and the proper accoutre- 
ments produce a distinctly favor- 


able reaction on the students. 
Provision must be made for stor- 
age of supplies. The amount of cup- 
board space necessary depends upon 
the local situation. One good size 
closet will suffice if a central store 
room is maintained from which 
requisitions are made. It is desir- 
able also to provide a small storage 
space for the use of each student. If 
service work for instructors and 
other departments of the school is 
contemplated, it may or may not be 
necessary to provide filing space for 
each instructor or department. In 
a large school where service demands 
are heavy, it would be highly desir- 
able to have a counter arrangement 
at the front of the room over which 
service work could be checked in and 
out. The counter should also be ar- 
ranged to remove and separate the 
working quar- 
ters from inter- 
ference from 
such service 
traffic. The 
space beneath 
the counter can 
be utilized for 
storage or filing. 
Such service 
work, mostly 
duplication, is 
good training. 
It should not, 
however, be per- 
mitted to inter- 
fere with the es- 
sential training 
which each stu- 
dent should re- 
ceive. 
Returning to 
the choice of 
machines, first 
buy those that are commonly used. 
Be cognizant that the office machine 
industry is not static, but let innova- 
tions prove themselves before adding 
them to the laboratory equipment. 
Where a machine is especially ex- 
pensive, the possibility of learning 
its use on the job may be the de- 
ciding factor against its purchase. 
The possibilities for a student learn- 
ing on the job, however, are easily 
overestimated. For example, the 
duplicating process may be learned 
on the job, but almost never in an 
office would an employee learn 
with any efficiency the use of the 
various hand drawing tools and 
guides, placement, kinds of papers, 
color work, machine adjustments, 
and the necessary typing technic. 
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Other factors may enter in making 
a decision about the purchase of*a 
particular machine. A bookkeeping 
machine with one type of keyboard 
and an inexpensive adding machine 
with another type of keyboard make 
a good instructional combination as 
a student can apply his posting and 
bookkeeping procedures learned on 
one machine to bookkeeping and 
posting machines with either type of 
keyboard. 


Hours of Instruction 


In most cases, enough time should 
be spent on each machine to obtain 
commercial proficiency. This brings 
up an important factor in determin- 
ing the amount of equipment to pur- 
chase as only a fixed number of ma- 
chines can be mastered by a student 
in the total hours allotted to the office 
machines course. Here are some sug- 
gestions for the hours necessary to 
obtain desirable proficiency: dupli- 
cators of gelatin, liquid, or stencil 
type, 10 to 15 hours; bookkeeping 
machines, 10 to 15 hours; transcrib- 
ing machines, 20 to 30 hours; calcu- 
lators, 30 to 40 hours; billing ma- 
chines, 10 to 15 hours; adding ma- 
chines, 10 to 15 hours; and address- 
ing machines, 10 to 15 hours. It is 
essential in a class using the rotation 
plan that the same unit of time or a 
multiple of that unit be allowed on 
each machine. Naturally the hours 
of practice on most machines could 
be increased by teaching additional 
applications. More than 40 hours 
of instruction and practice on a key- 
driven calculator would be necessary 
to produce highly skilled operators, 
but many applications and all the 
fundamental processes can be learned 
effectively in that length of time. In 
determining the amount of equipment 
necessary, it is well to remember that 
two students can be working on some 
types of duplicators at one time while 
only one student can work on other 
types of machines. 

At Duluth Junior College, the fol- 
lowing equipment has met the re- 
quirements of a class of eleven 
students meeting five hours a week 
for nine months. 


Number of Hours of 
Machines Instruction 
1 gelatin duplicator, hand-operated.... 14 
1 stencil duplicator, electric.......... 14 
1 loose-type duplicator (Multigraph).. 14 
1 10-key adding machine............. 14 

1 full-keyboard bookkeeping machine, 

key-driven calculators, non-electric... 28 

2 crank-driven calculators, electric..... 28 

2 voice writing transcribers........... 28 

3 standard typewriters 

1 18-inch typewriter 


punch, paper cutter, stapler, Mimeograph illu- 
minated drawing board, and other supplemen- 
tary equipment 


The figure under “Hours of Instruction’’ indi- 
cates the time allotted each student on each type 
cf machine. 
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If a dictating machine and a rec- 
ord shaving machine were available, 
a more complete demonstration of 
the voice writing process could be 
made, but these additional machines 
would not provide for additional stu- 
dents. They are essential insofar 
as it is good pedagogy to demonstrate 
the complete process. In addition to 
the time indicated in the table, most 
students spend some extra time in 
the supplementary laboratory hours 
that are provided. 

Sixteen students could be cared 
for in one class by the addition to this 
list of one bookkeeping machine, one 
adding machine, one crank-driven 
calculator, one key-driven calculator, 
one Dictaphone or Ediphone tran- 
scriber, two standard typewriters or 
one standard and one variable type 
typewriter. These additional ma- 
chines are being added at Duluth 
Junior College. A further improve- 
ment might be made by adding two 
key-driven calculators and increasing 
the amount of time spent on them. 

The most expensive machine is the 
bookkeeping machine and the largest 
expenditure usually must be made for 
the several calculators. The cost of 
the machines will vary according to 
model and make. In round num- 
bers, $3,000 is the cost of the fifteen 
machines, typewriters included, in the 
table on this page. There are oc- 
casional service costs which must not 
be overlooked. After the first year 
it is necessary to purchase service 
contracts on some kinds of machines. 
However, instead of purchasing serv- 
ice contracts, it may be found advis- 
able to pay for each repair and serv- 
ice adjustment as it is made. This 
is true when the laboratory is care- 
fully supervised at all times so that 
abuse and accidents are avoided. 


Instructional Problems 


The instructor in charge of an of- 
fice machines class has to plan his 
rotation for the entire period. This 
period may include more than one 
semester. It is somewhat better to 
schedule several consecutive hours a 
day two or three times a week than 
one hour daily. By scheduling con- 
secutive hours, much time is con- 
served in setting up machines and 
materials ready for operation; some 


jobs especially of duplication canno 
be finished in one class hour; and the 
longer period of work is better train. 
ing for actual conditions. 

One instructor probably should no 
attempt to teach more thati sixteen 
students at once, considering that 
each student is working at a (ifferen 
task. With sixteen he will have no 
time for detail work while ‘he class 
is in Session, 

The applications of a mechine to 
systems of production and ‘he flow 
of work through an office cn much 
better be demonstrated in °11 office 
management class than in th: labora- 
tory class in office machin:s. For 
that matter, some instruct: rs may 
find it convenient to com ine the 
laboratory work with a cours: having 
additional content. In the la oratory 
hours the students are so ©: -rossed 
with physical operations th it it is 
difficult to demonstrate th: appli- 
cations of the machines f: 0m the 
viewpoint of office manager ent. 

The instructor should fur: ish the 
jobs to be done on the duplic tors as 
well as on the calculators an | other 
machines. Copy for duplic:tion or 
other material that is furnished by 
the student himself tends to %e very 
inadequate. Each project should be 
planned to develop the ability or to 
increase the student’s knowledge of 
the machine with which he }s occu- 
pied at the time. The instructor 
must plan very definite projects for 
each machine, and he may prepare 
written job sheets. A written job 
sheet is efficient in outlining what has 
to be done but it is inefficient in tell- 
ing how it is to be done or in giv- 
ing operating instructions. \n in- 
structor will find, in using the ap- 
proximate number and kinds of ma- 
chines suggested here, that he can 
be available for personal assistance 
at the time each student is in need 
of assistance and demonstration. 

In setting up his standards of 
achievement, the instructor should 
compare with commercial standards 
of performance when these are avail- 
able. In the case of duplicated work, 
samples can be collected from busi- 
ness offices. Such standards for 
most machines may be found in the 
literature of the manufacturers and 
in business periodicals and in office 
management handbooks. 
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Educational and Vocational Guidance 


In Schools For Negroes 


OR a close-up view of what is 

taking place in educational and 
vocational guidance in Negro schools 
data furnished by fourteen different 
city school superintendents; eleven 
private colleges and universities ; nine 
state or municipal colleges; seven 
high schools located in as many dif- 
ferent cities; an assistant county su- 
perintendent ; a school of social work, 
and an educational adviser of a Fed- 
eral Civilian Conservation Corps, will 
be enlightening. 


City School Systems 


One should not believe that in all 
schools and school systems there is 
going forward well-organized guid- 
ance programs. Data, nevertheless, 
from fourteen representative cities 
with a range of population from 37,- 
500 to 1,500,000 seem to show that 
these cities have a very definite inter- 
est in the problem. These school sys- 
tems as they relate to Negroes show 
eleven, or more than 78 per cent, have 
organized plans for educational guid- 
ance. Of the other three, one is doing 
a little guidance; another feels the 
handicap of inadequate funds, but is 
doing what it can; one is working out 
plans for a guidance program. 

Further, the data show no agree- 
ment among these cities as to where 
the responsibility should be placed 
for its administration. 

Again, one finds in these school 
systems the trend of vocational guid- 
ance closely related to the movement 
in education. Eight of these systems 
are committed to a definite program 
of vocational guidance and many 
have tapped much of all available 
sources for information and mate- 
rials to help Negro youth find him- 
self educationally and vocationally. 
Some exceptions are found in a large 
Southern city and in a Mid-Western 
city. They admit that vocational guid- 
ance is limited for Negro schools. 
One South Western city has it only 
in the high schools; a small middle 
Atlantic city, pressed for funds, is 
nevertheless doing the best it can for 
guidance. A large and prosperous 
North Atlantic city which has done 
nothing in the past to give Negro pu- 
pils vocational guidance, is now 
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working on definite plans for it. An- 
other city asserts that no vocational 
guidance is offered in Negro schools 
at all. 

Not one of fourteen cities places its 
guidance program in the hands of a 
counselor. Eight cities have coun- 
selors with the cooperation of faculty 
members; one has a counselor who is 
assisted by the dean; another’s pro- 
gram is in the hands of a counselor 
and a vice-principal ; one is in charge 
of the principal. In the Negro schools 
of one city the faculty as a whole su- 
pervises guidance. Two cities, one in 
the North and one in the South, for 
the present, are without any guidance 
program whatsoever, in the Negro 
schools. 

But guidance does not end with 
counselling. Lectures and excur- 
sions, under proper supervision and 
direction, and a supply of a wide 
range of materials related to the sub- 
ject, are used. 

Ten of these cities support a series 
of lectures from professional and 
business men as also the teaching 
staff on topics designed to orientate 
and indoctrinate pupils to the scope, 
opportunity, and requirement of the 
educational and vocational offerings 
of the school community. Two cities, 
however, were silent on the question ; 
one has no lecturers; one is planning 
to begin a guidance program. 

Cities that believe lectures are of 
value have a range in such offerings 
of from six to twenty during the 
school year. Moreover, observation 
trips and tours are carried on in ten 
cities. The same city which offered 
no lectures, offered no tours nor ob- 
servation trips; two gave no answer; 
one hopes to have a complete program 
worked out in the near future. In 
these cities the range of such trips, 
among them is from three in Los 
Angeles to thirty-four in Cleveland. 

With the exception of four cities 
which gave no data, the rest appear 
to be making use of much existing 


materials. Many cities have workea 
out plans and projects which promise 
in the future fine results. 


Guidance in Private Colleges 


As one shifts his observation from 
the attitude of city school officials 
toward guidance in private colleges, 
data from eleven such institutions 
show the same interest and continu- 
ity of attitudes. 

Of these eleven colleges, ten have 
established guidance programs. One, 
however, does not offer any educa- 
tional; another no vocational guid- 
ance. Further study of these colleges 
indicates that four subscribe to a 
counselor - controlled guidance and 
have given him charge of the task; 
six believe that the dean with the as- 
sistance of certain instructors can 
best supervise their work. There 
seems a feeling, nevertheless, that 
faculty members as a whole have 
something of a definite value to offer, 
for seven of these colleges are com- 
mitted to faculty co-operation as a 
part of their requirement for guid- 
ance. Fisk University has delegated 
this to twelve faculty members. At 
Howard, control is in the Department 
of Education. Moreover, Howard of- 
fers two courses in Freshman Orien- 
tation and Guidance. 

Colleges seem to have faith in the 
educative value of lectures as aids to 
right educational and vocational 
choice. For while one small-town col- 
lege has no lectures, there are ten 
that do. In these colleges there is a 
range of four to thirty-seven lectures 
from outside professional persons. 
and many prepared addresses which 
are required of the faculty members 
of nine of these institutions. Some 
colleges, both private and state, it ap- 
pears, have neither the faith, the fa- 
cilities, nor the time to give much 
attention to excursions and observa- 
tion tours for students. Four colleges 
offered opportunities for student par- 
ticipation in such activities as fol- 
lows: two, four, twelve and twenty- 
four tours, respectively. In seven of 
these colleges no provision is made 
for students to have the benefit of 
such activities. 

Private colleges not only use much 
of the materials listed by city school 
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an abundance of materials which has 
not found general acceptance among 
more than a few of such officials. 
(Such materials, perhaps, may not 
have yet been discovered by such of- 
ficials.) A wealth of factual infor- 
mation comes from such sources as 
the National Urban league; the Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People; the Re- 
search Department of Colleges, and 
the independent work of instructors; 
Negro Chambers of Commerce; Na- 
tional Association of Teachers in Col- 
ored Schools, and the various depart- 
ments of the United States Govern- 
ment as well as from other sources. 


That educational’ leaders and 
schools are aroused and determined 
to do something concerning guidance 
is evidenced through the columns of 
many journals. 


Guidance in State and 
Municipal Colleges 


The casual observer is not likely 
to see any pronounced differences be- 
tween private and state colleges, yet, 
as to guidance there are differences 
even though supporting reasons may 
be lacking or invisible. 

Nine state and municipal colleges 
proffered information on the prob- 
lem. Students in seven of these insti- 
tutions find competent staff members 
to give them guidance assistance. One 
school gives no aid; another evaded 
the question. Seven offered and two 
did not offer vocational guidance. A 
large state school which offered voca- 
tional guidance offered no counsel to 
students in planning their education. 
Again, another state college offered 
vocational but no educational guid- 
ance, 


In these institutions the counselor 
seems to lose in favor to the in- 
structor, dean and faculty administra- 
tive type of guidance program. Only 
two have counselors, three delegate 
the work to deans and instructors ex- 
clusively ; five require the dean to 
supervise the work with the co-opera- 
tion of the faculty, while only one 
imposes the task upon a faculty com- 
mittee. In these colleges lectures are 
brought to the students by both fac- 
ulty and guest speakers. Seven col- 
leges have lectures with a range from 
four to thirty. In all nine colleges 
instructors do much speech-making. 

Six of these colleges take their 
students to cities where various kinds 
of institutions and businesses are ob- 
served. There are, however, three 
that do not sanction such innovation 
for informal training. The number 
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officials, but they also make use of . of excursions made during the year 


by these schools range from two to 
twelve. 

Evidence indicates that these insti- 
tutions have not drawn so heavily 
upon existing guidance materials as 
have private colleges and high 
schools. However, four of these 
eleven colleges made no mention of 
having any such materials on hand. 


Guidance in Public High Schools 


Seven public high schools offered 
information which shed some light 
on guidance in such schools. These 
individual city schools show no lag 
behind other institutions in their in- 
terest in and progress toward guid- 
ance. 

In these city schools—Savannah, 
Baltimore, Atlantic City, Louisville, 
Cincinnati, Atlanta, Chicago—guid- 
ance in both education and vocation 
is offered. There is a counselor in 
four, an instructor in one, and a 
dean in two of these schools who ad- 
minister the program. 

Four schools require the co-opera- 
tion and assistance of the faculty also. 
Each of these schools has visiting 
lecturers as well as faculty members 
to speak and think such a practice is 
of much value in exposing the present 
world to students. Four schools con- 
duct supervised excursions, two do 
not; one gave no reply. Austin High 
School of Knoxville and Booker 
Washington High School, Atlanta, 
seem to show the greatest activity 
and progress. 

At Austin several important proj- 
ects and studies have been made in 
an effort to discover existing oppor- 
tunities for and requirements of 
Negro boys and girls in vocations of 
the community. At Washington High 
School periodic surveys are made of 
pupils concerning life careers. Seven 
years ago this school inaugurated an 
annual excursion for honor pupils. 
It usually embraces ten to fifteen 
days and carries these pupils into the 
most historic and productive sections 
of more than a half-dozen states. 

As to materials peculiar to the sub- 
ject, these schools give testimony of 
greater concern and progress than 
any other group reporting. Their 
materials range from popular, tech- 
nical and class magazines, manufac- 
turers’ house organs, to research 
studies, monographs, and the most 
advanced works on various aspects of 
guidance. 

Assistant Superintendent L. E. 
Watkins, McDowell County (Negro) 
Schools, writes that his schools are 
becoming guidance-conscious. In all 
the larger schools educational and vo- 
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cational guidance are carried on 
through a counselor with faculty co- 
operation. Some very splendid and 
informative exercises covering a wide 
range of vocations are held periodic- 
ally in the school districts over \hich 
Mr. Watkins has supervision. 

But the guidance movement a:ong 
Negroes and for Negroes is not lim- 
ited to the traditional institutions of 
learning. In the Federal Civilian 
Conservation Camps, it is also f« und. 
An example is Lorenz B. Gra iam, 
Camp Educational Adviser of CCC 
Co. 3321, Fort Monroe, Virvinia. 
With his rich background of ex eri- 
ence in education, travel, and va~ious 
vocations, Mr. Graham is doing ex- 
cellent work in leading young mn to 
think and to see clearly their 
lems of education and vocation. He 
says that every other camp i+ at- 
tempting to carry on a similar »ro- 
gram. 

The Atlanta School of S:cial 
Work, (Forrester B. Washing ‘on, 
Director) is not committed to a »ro- 
gram of guidance for its own «ke. 
Yet, few institutions give freely of 
their time to problems of rese:rch 
peculiar in their relation to the social, 
economic, industrial and occupational 
life of Negroes as does this school. 
Its library is rich in materials on the 
problem. 

Conspicuously absent from all data, 
save in one instance, was any mention 
of investigations or surveys having 
for their purpose an attempt to ascer- 
tain information which might be of 
value in assisting students to make 
better educational and vocational 
choices. At the moment, there is some 
cause for fear that for such infor- 
mation, too many Negro teachers are 
in want. 

That more than forty per cent of 
these institutions and administrative 
officers think both instructor and 
student are lacking either in appre- 
ciation or in knowledge of the sig- 
nificance of guidance, is of more than 
passing notice. It emphasizes the need 
for more specialized training in this 
phase of education which means new 
opportunities of service in a much 
needed field for those adequately 
trained and fitted. i 

Doubtless, other and more compre- 
hensive studies which may soon be 
released will present an enlarged pic- 
ture of the problem. But one is jus- 
tified in believing that with an enlight- 
ened public sentiment led by public 
and private administrators of educa- 
tion; with a gallant teaching per- 
sonnel, and a co-operative profes- 
sional and business group, guidance 
through the school may be relied upon 
to solve many problems peculiar to 
Negroes. 
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ANY educators advocate that 

arithmetic should be included 
in the senior high school curricula. 
Various arguments have been ad- 
vanced to justify the place of arith- 
metic in the senior high school. It 
is contended that the subject should 
be offered because the ability to 
handle numbers and solve simple 
arithmetical problems is a universal 
requirement. Some people feel that 
the opportunities offered for a review 
of arithmetic in high school, with 
emphasis upon rapid calculation, 
present a formidable argument for 
including the subject. Also, studies 
of the needs for business and status 
studies of individuals seeking em- 
ployment suggest a dire need for 
courses in arithmetic in the senior 
high school. 


The Problem 


At the present time, many senior 
high schools are offering courses in 
arithmetic. In most cases the values 
of the courses have not been ascer- 
tained objectively. This study was 
made in an attempt to measure the 
effectiveness of high school arithme- 
tic courses as now offered in a num- 
ber of senior high schools, Specifi- 
cally, the purpose of this study was to 
compare the arithmetic achievement 
or status of high school seniors who 
have had arithmetic in high school 
with high school seniors who have 
not had arithmetic in high school. It 
is assumed that the pupils who have 
taken courses in arithmetic in the 
senior high school should excel those 
who have not taken the courses. 


The Data 


_In May and June, 1936, a test in 
simple arithmetic was administered 
to 507 12A pupils in twelve senior 
high schools in Detroit, Michigan. 
The test consisted of 100 arithmetic 
problems. The time limit for its ad- 
ministration was forty minutes, The 
test was difficult enough so that no 
pupil was able to complete it within 
the time limit. The problems covered 
the processes of addition, multiplica- 
tion, subtraction, and division of 
simple fractions, decimals, and whole 
numbers. A few problems in simple 
interest, discount, percentage, and 
measurements were includ- 


Intelligence test scores were ob- 


_ * Summary of a Master’s thesis: A Compara- 
of School Seniors in Arithmetic 
, ased Upon Curricula, Intelligence and 
_ Detroit, Michigan: University of Detroit, 
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“If the results of this study are 
characteristic of arithmetic in all 
senior high schools, it seems that 
its place in the high school pro- 
gram is unwarranted.” 


tained for each pupil. The Detroit 
Advanced Intelligence Test was used. 

Information concerning the cur- 
riculum pursued by each student was 
obtained. Three curricula were rep- 
resented, namely, commercial, college 
preparatory, and practical arts. 

All students tested had had similar 
courses in arithmetic in grades one 
to eight ; furthermore, they had alge- 
bra in grade nine. In the tenth grade 
the commercial students pursued two 
semesters of commercial arithmetic 
and bookkeping. Due to the fact that 
it is rather difficult for the average 


“The ability to handle numbers is a uni- 
versal requirement.” 


student to include complete courses in 
both shorthand and bookkeeping be- 
fore high school graduation, the ste- 
nographic students completed only 
the two semesters of bookkeeping re- 
quired in the tenth grade. There- 
after, in continuing the commercial 
course in high school they were not 
exposed to any subjects which in- 
volved the use of numbers, Those 
who chose the bookkeeping course 


continued the subject through the 
eleventh grade. 

The practical arts students took 
two semesters of general mathematics 
or shop mathematics in the tenth 
grade. Very little, if any, instruction 
in the use of numbers was offered in 
these courses. The practical arts cur- 
riculum requires no mathematics 
above the tenth grade; therefore, one 
may observe that the practical arts 
students did not have arithmetic 
courses in the senior high school. 

The college preparatory students 
took three courses in algebra and two 
in geometry. Those preparing for 
engineering, medicine, dentistry, and 
business administration took addi- 
tional courses in mathematics, such 
as solid geometry and trigonometry. 
Even though at times courses in alge- 
bra, geometry, and trigonometry may 
involve the use of numbers, it should 
be pointed out that the college pre- 
paratory students did not take 
courses as such in arithmetic in high 
school. One may contend also that 
courses in physics and chemistry, 
both or one of which college prepara- 
tory students ‘must take for gradua- 
tion, involve the use of numbers. 


The Results 


Included in the group of 507 sen- 
iors, there were 85 boys and 97 girls 
who earned A intelligence ratings. Of 
these 4 intelligence students there 
were 25 commercial boys, 60 college 
preparatory and practical arts boys, 
55 commercial girls, and 42 college 
preparatory and practical arts girls. 

From these students, it was possi- 
ble to match 70 commercial students 
with 70 college preparatory and prac- 
tical arts students. These 70 pairs of 
students were matched so that each 
pair did not vary more than five 
points in intelligence test scores. The 
means for both groups are 49. The 
variability in test scores is practically 
the same for both groups. The stand- 
ard error of the difference between 
the means is 2.50, Of course, the 
ratio of the difference between the 
means to the standard error of the 
difference is zero. Therefore, the 
chances are 50 in 100 that the true 
difference is in favor of the commer- 
cial students. Likewise, the chances 
are 50 in 100 that the true difference 
is in favor of the college preparatory 
and practical arts students. These 
data suggest that commercial arith- 
metic in high school has not mate- 
rially benefited the commercial stu- 
dents of A intelligence. 

(Concluded on page 22) 
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HE commercial department of Central 

High School of Oklahoma City offers 
a one-semester course in machine book- 
keeping, open to juniors and seniors who 
have completed at least two semesters of 
bookkeeping. The course consists of post- 
ing from loose media, proving, a study 
of the methods of proof, billing, basic in- 
struction on calculators and a brief study 
of alphabetic filing. This class draws an 
unselected group of pupils. There is no 
provision at present for testing for apti- 
tude before enrollment. 

Much has been said and written about 
teaching the operation of the kinds of 
equipment used in the local business com- 
munity. Improvement in the field of 
office machines is continuous, and new 
machines and methods are constantly out- 
moding particular pieces of equipment. 
Fortunately a few basic operations are 
common to all types of bookkeeping 
equipment. The purpose in this article 
is to consider points in common in the 
operation of the various types of ma- 
chines rather than to argue merits of 
the machines themselves or enter into 
a discussion of what the laboratory 
equipment should include. 

Clumsy handling of materials will be 
reflected by a slow rate of production on 
any machine, even if the work is accurate 
and standards otherwise met. Efficient 
work in handling the balance pick-up, 
facile fingering of the keyboard and 
quick tabulation to the proper registration 
point on the machine are no more im- 
portant than dexterous handling of ledger 
sheets, sales tickets and other papers in- 
cident to the posting operation. How best 
to teach machine manipulations, handling 
materials, and the accounting knowledge 
necessary to effective bookkeeping on the 
machine must be considered as problems 
for the posting machine teacher. None 
of these things require special kinds of 
equipment except as different mechanical 
applications change the size and form of 
papers used. 

Many pupils have difficulty in applying 
proof methods. In Central High School 
individual instruction has been found the 
most effective method of meeting the 
teaching problem which proof methods 
present. Group discussions, except on 
proof in general, have proved to be a 
waste of time. Proof methods involving 
only active accounts seem to be the most 
difficult to teach. Pupils readily under- 
stand proof against controlling accounts 
because essentially the same method ap- 
peared in ‘their prerequisite bookkeeping 
course. 

It is possible for a pupil to complete 
his practice sets without finding it neces- 
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Some Problems in Teaching 
Machine Posting 


by Lehn H. Showalter 


Public Schools 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


sary to hunt errors. For that reason 
each pupil who has done all accurate 
work is given several problems to locate 
posting errors in sets prepared for the 
purpose. Timed tests are given to speed 
up the locating of errors. 

Pupils who lack ability cause a great 
deal cf lost time. They delay group dis- 
cussions, tend to monopolize the teacher’s 
time, and unless watched closely, may 
waste supplies. Something must be done 
for these pupils. It is not our policy 
here to mumble into our respective beards 
about machine bookkeeping classes being 
the dumping yround for the poor pupils 
from the whole school, etc. Too often 
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Student Learning Operation of 
Posting Machine 


that old stand-by has been used as an 
alibi for poor teaching. Even if pupils 
were dumped into these classes there is 
a challenge to help them when no one 
else is willing to try. 

Experience has revealed that posting 
errors are not eliminated by a familiarity 
with keyboard operation. For a long 
while pupils here at Central High School 
have been required to add five hundred 
problems varying in length and in diffi- 
culty of fingering before attempting to 
do any posting. Accuracy is stressed in 
all operations. Pupils have been enrolled 
who were unable to post a single day’s 
transactions without error. We were un- 
able to make effective machine operators 

By way of illustratior there is the 
case of one boy he efitolled a semester 
or two ago, coiftfleféd the five hundred 
addition ‘probiéms; and passed: a’ quiz on 


‘point with pride. 
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He had credit in four 
semesters of bookkeeping, althoug his 
grades were low. He spent two wee s on 
a practice set that should have been -om- 
pleted after three or four days of «ork, 
and on the longer sets, fell even fv ther 
behind in spite of the fact that he w: rked 


methods of proof. 


after school daily. In almost ever. in- 
stance he had to have help in loc :ting 
his errors; yet he could recite ver’ atim 
the instructions given for locating © -ors. 

Along about the twelfth week o- the 
semester the Director of Guidance save 
this pupil an aptitude test. He ha. in- 
dicated an interest in accounting. The 
test indicated that he would make a -ood 
routine clerical helper, but that he was 
not fitted to become a bookkeeper. 

Experience has shown that the fo \ow- 
ing are common causes of posting and 
proving errors: 

1. Failure to clear the machine |x ‘ore 

beginning the day’s posting. 

2. Idly fingering the machine cor rols 
while deciding what to do wit) an 
item. 

3. Day-dreaming while working—result: 
a. inaccuracy in balance pick-up 
b. transplacement of figures 
c. overlooked discounts 
d. incorrect position of the machine 

carriage when registering an 
amount 

4. Lapse of attention from the work. 

5. Indecision or “mental storm” when 
faced with a new bookkeeping situa- 
tion. 

6. Carelessness in applying proof meth- 
ods. 

7. Carelessness in running tape lists of 
media. 

8. Attempting to show too much speed 
in operating the machine. (some- 
times results in jamming the ma- 
chine) 

9. Transposition or transplacement of 
figures as a result of faulty percep- 
tion of the figure. 

The foregoing are not necessarily in 
the order of frequency or of importance. 
It may be noted that an element of inat- 
tention or carelessness threads through 
the entire list. No panacea is offered 
for these ills. The cure must come from 
the pupil himself. : 

A resourceful operator who under- 
stands bookkeeping principles, is able to 
figure fractions accurately and gets his 
decimal points in the right places is able 
to meet new situations in posting of 
transactions calmly and with confidence. 
A few of that sort have graduated from 
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Comments on the Falk Discussion 
on the Value of Advertising 


The following statements present vari- 
ous reactions to the criticism of a dis- 
cussion of advertising in a widely used 
textbook, presented by Alfred T. Falk 
of the Advertising Federation of Amer- 


ica in the November, 1939, issue of THE 
JourNAL oF Business Epucation. In- 
cluded in this discussion were a comment 
on this discussion and Mr. Falk’s reply to 
the comment. 


Some Further Comments from Tonne 


In spite of Mr. Falk’s very complete 
reaction to my comments, I still feel 
that his criticism of Rugg’s textbook is 
little more justified than the one-sided 
discussion in the textbook. True, chil- 
dren are uncritical and may not be able 
to discount exaggeration; but, then, most 
adults are also lacking in critical ability 
and are no more able to evaluate adver- 
tising than children. In fact they usually 
are “children” in their ability to evaluate 
advertising. This use of hyperbole in 
advertising has been going on a long time 
and does not cause the business man 
nearly as much anguish as does the dis- 
torted text. 

Mr. Falk states that I have not fully 
interpreted Rugg’s viewpoint because I 
probably read only one chapter. This is 
not true. I read the entire book, in fact 
the entire series, when they came out in 
1932. I have referred to them many times 
since and used them as supplementary 
texts. I am amazed that business men 
have waited until 1939 to criticize the 
book. The book has been used by thou- 
sands of pupils since 1932. Was the in- 
terpretation given correct all along and 
has it recently become false? 

Mr. Falk states that the “frontier 
thinkers” are “a corps of left-radical 
thought, the ‘first brigade’ of which in- 


cludes, in the words of Rugg, ‘such epoch- 
making pioneers as Karl Marx and Thor- 
stein Veblen.” I doubt whether Mr. 
Falk is justified in making this comment. 
I very much disagree with some of the 
judgments made by the “frontier think- 
ers” but I know that the overwhelming 
majority of those who may be so loosely 
classified are not communists or even 
socialists. They are well intended pro- 
gressive people who are trying to make 
our school system of better service to 
society. They may be misguided but then 
all of us have the right to make mis- 
takes. The device of name-calling and the 
casting of general aspersions is a well- 
known mechanism of the propagandist. 
What we need is less propaganda and 
more fair-minded thinking. 

I still believe that the proper solution 
to the possible exaggerations made by 
Rugg is a rewritten chapter rather than 
blanket criticism. Show us a truly un- 
biased statement of advertising—that will 
be a contribution! 

It is understood that the text in question 
is to be rewritten in the very near fu- 
ture. If Mr. Falk’s statement has been 
effective in achieving this and if the text 
is presented so as to give both pictures, 
then Mr. Falk’s indictment will have been 
worth while. 

—Herbert A. Tonne 


An Ohio Point of View 


I agree with Mr. Falk that the im- 
pression left by Dr. Rugg’s text is some- 
what adverse to advertising as a desir- 
able medium of informing the public. I 
am certain Dr. Rugg would have to admit 
that advertising is profitable to all con- 
cerned, even the consumer. Increased ad- 
vertising usually brings increased sales. 
A recent newspaper article gave figures 
showing how a certain cigarette manu- 
facturer testifies that one cent is spent 
in advertising for each forty-one packs of 
cigarettes sold. Surely this is not exor- 
bitant as compared with six cents state 
and federal tax for each pack. Increased 
sales bring increased production, which 


is often accompanied by lower retail 
prices. 

I feel, on the other hand, that Mr. Falk 
has made no concessions as to any evils 
of present day advertising. It takes no 
expert to discover them. Advertising has 
become a business in itself, and justly 
so. However, it is the purpose of the 
advertiser to sell, and not too seldom 
unscrupulous methods are used. 

The very fact that there is “wide-spread 
misrepresentation” in advertising has 
furnished one of the bases for the pres- 
ent consumer movement—a movement 
rapidly gaining momentum. 

—O. J. Heusi, Head of Commercial De- 
partment, High School, Defiance, Ohio. 


A Pacific Coast Comment 


_The criticism by the Advertising: Fed- 
ération of America of Professor Rugg’s 
Introduction: to Problems of American 
Culture is nothing unexpected.. The Fed- 
eration denies the teacher the right to 


‘ schoolrogm, Whether advertising is or is 


express any personal views he may have 
on what is beneficial or harmful, but 
the Federation does not say whose views 
should be considered authoritative in th 


not an economic waste will always be a 
controversial subject. It is not a factual 
subject that has been settled by any 
science. When we take controversial sub- 
jects out of the schools, however, we 
haven’t much left that is of real interest 
to the majority of people. 

How much money spent on advertising 
in this country is wasted no one knows. 
About ten years ago that most success- 
ful authority on advertising, Claude Hop- 
kins, contended that 90 per cent of the 
advertising dollars spent were wasted. 
Present-day authorities claim that those 
who use the most modern methods do 
not waste more than 50 per cent of the 
dollars spent for advertising. 

The Advertising Federation does not 
say that Professor Rugg makes the bold 
statement that all advertising is dishonest, 
but that he gives the student such an im- 
pression. As to what extent advertising 
is dishonest we have again a controversial 
subject, just as we have when we try 
to say what percentage of people in gen- 
eral are dishonest. No one knows. But 
all of us do know that you couldn't 
squeeze all the dishonest ones into a 
telephone booth. If anyone is interested 
in learning to what extent dishonest ad- 
vertising is being used today in business, 
even by the largest and best-known con- 
cerns, all one needs to do is to write the 
Federal Trade Commission for a copy of 
their “cease and desist” orders issued 
during the past year. 

The advertising profession points to its 
virtue as an educational medium for the 
American public. In this respect, it is in 
competition with our public schools. The 
Federation denies the school the right to 
present any statement not based on ab- 
solute facts, but at the same time the 
Federation makes no attempt to regulate 
its own educational nonsense which in- 
forms the American public over the radio 
nightly. that none of us can expect to 
maintain health unless we eat two cakes 
of yeast daily. It is terrifying to antici- 
pate what our education would be in this 
country should we close our schools and 
depend upon advertising to inform us. 
The Advertising Federation, like the Life 
Insurance Underwriters Association, 
would like to see public school teachers 
take a neutral stand on advertising and 
life insurance. But where are we going 
to find anyone today who will read any- 
thing or listen to anyone who avoids ex- 
pressing his views but keeps reiterating 
“here we have on one hand this and that 
and on the other hand that and _ this. 
Both are good, take your choice?” 
—A. B. Zu Tavern, Pasadena, California. 


“Much Ado About Nothing” 
Says a Pennsylvanian 


It appears that if one makes a state- 
ment that the American system of Eco- 
nomics is wrong, he must admit that 
some of the other systems in the world 
are right. Of course, such an attitude is 
absurd. There are many things wrong 
with the American system, but when one 
makes a statement of these wrongs, his 
gallantry leads him to attempt to state 
how the wrongs can be righted, thereby 


. laying himself open to the accusation of 
‘being a-communist or some other brand 


of un-American, 
The American system ‘of Economics is 
only a system by accident; therefore. it 


‘is doubtful whether one’ can even.call it 
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a system. It is a natural thing, like ,the 
growing of a forest and the living to- 
ether of plants, animals, and bugs. 
omehow the animals are not able to ex- 
terminate the plants, and somehow the 
bugs are not able to exterminate both the 
plants and the animals. So we have what 
might be called a system of existence, 
something a poet can write about in a 
romantic vein but which hard-headed peo- 
ple know is nothing more than a balance 
produced by a terrific struggle for exist- 
ence. This is the American system of 
Economics also, ameliorated somewhat, 
by whatever socialism has been developed 
in the form of government control. 
When it comes to advertising, it is 
amazing how presidents of some com- 
panies can sit in the front pew of their 
church or even around the table at their 
luncheon club meeting without a sheepish 
smile. There is only one criterion for 
the value of advertising and that is: 
Does it produce lasting results? Does it 
produce a volume of sales? Therefore, 
what do we see?—athletes puffing ciga- 
rettes and drinking whiskey and stalwart 
cowboys raised on what-is-it wheat. 
There is only one sane attitude to take 
towards advertising: that it is a form 


of entertainment and a lot of fun. Re- 
move advertising from the radio, from 
publications, and from the billboards, and 
we would immediately rob American life 
of something that gives it a happy at- 
mosphere and a certain amount of ro- 
mantic zest. 

Therefore, I feel that Dr. Tonne, Dr. 
Rugg, and Mr. Falk are three stalwarts 
fighting a sham battle who have forgot- 
ten it is all a show, that they are on a 
stage, and that the show will soon be 
over. 

If there is such a thing as progress, 
however, educators will have to maintain 
a critical attitude towards life and at 
least point out suggestions for improve- 
ment. To take any other attitude would 
be admitting that all is well with the 
American system. We hope that the ad- 
vertising fraternity do not take their oc- 
cupation seriously because if they do, 
they become at once the most pathetic 
figures in the world, but let them admit 
that attracting attention to goods and 
stimulating desire is a lot of fun and great 
entertainment, and they can be accepted 
into the American scheme of things with- 
out apology. 

—Ernest J. McLuckie, Indiana, Pa. 


CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


(Continued from page 9) 


Would it not be possible for a few 
regional and national associations to 
undertake cooperatively to deal with ma- 
jor issues each year without overlappings 
which tend to lead to confusion and un- 
necessary duplications? Why shouldn’t 
the major associations get together in 
some way and decide upon a long-term 
program of associational effort with each 
association handling an aspect of it in 
accordance with a pre-arranged plan? 
Thus would be avoided duplication of 
convention “themes” and “topics.” Each 
meeting of the national association and 
each meeting of the half-dozen regional 
associations would be different and no 
progressive teacher who could afford the 
trip could afford to miss it. 

What do you think about this whole 
matter? Or don’t you care to think about 
it at all? Let Professor Selby know your 
views. He has raised a real issue. Don’t 


let it pass without giving it some thought. 
But keep in mind the fact that this mat- 
ter should not be dealt with on the basis 
of mere inconvenience or excessive cost 
of dues. Larger issues are involved— 
those which grow out of the tread-mill 
sort of convention programming which 
not only keeps us talking about or listen- 
ing to the same topics year after year in 
a single associational meeting, but several 
times in the same year in several different 
associational meetings. The results might 
be enlightening if someone would make 
a research study of all programs of the 
past ten years with a view to determining 
the extent to which themes, topics, sub- 
jects, and speakers have been repeated. 
At any rate, don’t pass up Professor 
Selby’s challenge. Agree with him or dis- 
agree with him; but don’t ignore his 
appeal. 


A COMPARISON OF METHODS 
(Continued from page 13) 
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ARITHMETIC FOR HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


(Continued from page 19) 


By the same matching process, separate 
comparisons were made for boys and 
girls. For the boys, the college prepara- 
tory and practical arts students had an 
advantage which was not statistically sig- 
nificant; for the girls, the commercial 


students had a slightly higher average, 
but their superiority was not significant. 

In the group of 507 seniors, there were 
69 commercial students and 65 college 
preparatory and practical arts students of 
C+ and B intelligence. Comparisons of 
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the arithmetic test scores for the total 
groups, as well as for boys and girls sep- 
arately, revealed slight, but not statistic. 
ally significant, differences in favor 9; 
the commercial students. 


Conclusions 


This study indicates that the hich schoo) 
seniors who have had courses in arith. 
metic in high school do no better on ay 
objective arithmetic test than the high 
school seniors who have not ha: courses 
in arithmetic in high school. ‘he data 
suggest that the commercial students haye 
not benefited by taking high sch. ol arith. 
metic. Before one may justifiably con. 
clude that this situation prevais in gli 
high schools, the present study should be 
repeated in other localities. I: the re 
sults of this study are characteristic of 
arithmetic in all senior high schools, it 
seems that its place in the hig school 
program is unwarranted. It i: possible 
that the grade placement of arit! metic in 
the high school should be changed. Per. 
haps, arithmetic should be place! in the 
twelfth grade. Then the effects of for. 
getting would not be so greai by the 
time the student completes his hich schoo! 
program. 


Student Merchandising Shop 


Greenwich (Connecticut) High School 
is doing an unusually fine piece of work 
in giving students practical sales ex- 
perience in the school. The jollowing 
explanation of the venture was give 
in the New York Times: 

The Greenwich High School salesman- 
ship and retail-selling classes lave re. 
cently opened a retail store called. the 
Student Shop. At the present time, 
it is being operated as a grocery store, 
open from 8 A.M. to 3 P.M. 

The personnel is picked from the 
salesmanship class. Sales-promotion man- 
agers, sales girls, bookkeeping staff, and 
office girls, are employed during their 
study periods so as not to interfere with 
recitations in their school work. 

The store has a colonial-type front 
which is cleverly built into the wall. 
The designing for part of its construc- 
tion was done by students in the man- 
ual arts department. The floor and coun- 
ters are inlaid with linoleum; the shelves 
and counters, all adjustable, are finished 
off in a walnut stain. The windows have 
Venetian blinds. 

A six-drawer cash register, refrigera- 
tor, scales, coffee mill, adding machine, 
and sales-slip machine included in the 
equipment, have been contributed or 
loaned by either local or national con- 
cerns. 

The merchandise is sold to the 1,700 
students, teachers, and any near-by cus- 
tomers who drop in. It is furnished 
by any local grocer who wishes to put 
his goods into the shop. The merchan- 
dise is accepted at retail, and the full 
retail price goes to the contribvtor. At 
present, twelve dealers, including two 
chain and one neighborhood grocer, have 
their merchandise on display. ? 

The store maintains a delivery service 
on orders over two dollars and also runs 
a telephone service, which functions con- 
tinually. 

The shop is averaging about $100 a 
week and is showing a continual increase. 

This is the second cooperative adven- 
ture the salesmanship and _ retail-selling 
— of Greenwich High School have 
ad. 
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TABLES OF RESULTS 
“PE TYPEWRITER EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH BUREAU 
a MONTHLY TESTS 


ith. 

an 

igh The Typewriter Educational Research Bureau provides to schools a free student 
sc typewriting test service. For the school year 1939-40 eight tests are being published and 
ata distributed, together with a Manual of Directions containing instructions for adminis- 
ave tering and scoring these tests. 

th- The tests for October, November, December, and January were sent to schools 
on- September 15, 1939, with the week in which each was to be given clearly indicated both 
al in the test manual and on the tests themselves. 

be To enable teachers to compare results with those of others, tables of results ob- 
re tained by a group of cooperating teachers are being published in this JourNAL. Results 


of on each test are published in the issue of this magazine for the month following the 
tt one in which the test is given. 


* : The following tables indicate the results on the December Typewriter Educational 
le Research Bureau Copy Test as reported by the cooperating group of schools. These 
n ee results were obtained by a carefully selected group of teachers who gave the test in 
i, : accordance with the manual of instructions. 
ne 
he RESULTS FOR COPY TEST 
i VOLUME VI - DECEMBER 1939 - NUMBER 3 
Periods a Week 
Scores 
Grade Last Present Length Number 
Tested Year Year of Period of Testees Modal Average Range 
11 5 5 40-45 min. 1525 26 27.2 0-64 
ol 12 5 5 40-45 min. 589 32 30.6 7-52 
rk 12 | 5 60 min. 298 29, 30.3 8-57 
33, 34 
x- 
i In this table results are shown for second-year students only and are divided into 


three categories, (1) those who are finishing their second year of typewriting in the 
eleventh grade, (2) those who are finishing their second year of this subject in the 
3 d twelfth grade, and (3) those who give a full hour to the subject and are finishing the 
re second year in the twelfth grade. 
t, This copy test required erasures and the scores are based on results with errors 
detected and corrected. It happened, however, that two schools gave the tests without 
requiring that erasures be made. In fact, it is our understanding that erasures were 


‘ e not permitted. The following table indicates the results with this group and is included 
r to indicate that in all probability typing speed expressed in terms of net words a minute 
1 are considerably above actual typing speeds which can be made under actual office 
if conditions where errors must be detected and corrected. In other words, it seems likely 
h i that a score in terms of net words a minute misleads the teacher, the student, and the 


employer as to exactly how much real copying can be done where errors must be 
detected and corrected. 


Periods a Week 


Scores 
Grade Last Present Length Number 
Tested Year Year of Period of Testees Modal Average Range 
11 5 5 40-45 min. 456 33 33.2 0-60 


Comments on any phase -of the Bureau’s testing program should be addressed to 
Typewriter Educational Research Bureau, 100 East 42nd Street, New York City. 


* e 
Large Grant to Institute for Consumer Education 


Consumer education in high schools, social studies, science, commerce and 
colleges and adult groups throughout the mathematics. No less than twenty-five 


country is to be given new coherence 
through a grant of $50,000 recently made 
by the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation to the 
Institute for Consumer Education at 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri. 
The grant, which represents a 25 per cent 
mcrease over the foundation’s gift last 
year, is made as an emergency measure 
to aid in coordinating the efforts of the 
hundreds of teachers who are starting 
new work in consumer economics, accord- 
ing to Harold S. Sloan, foundation di- 
rector. 

Not only are new courses multiplying 
ut new emphasis is being given to con- 
Sumer problems in various older courses 
in the school curriculum—home economics, 
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State-wide courses in these fields, issued 
by State Department of Education, now 
feature consumer topics, as do those of 
many counties and cities. 

“Almost overnight consumer education 
has become an important part of the 
school program,” said Mr. Sloan. “The 
force behind the movement to provide 
education for consumers in and out of 
school is clearly gathering momentum that 
will make it irresistible. But at present 
it is still too chaotic to be really ef- 
fective. Current concepts of consumer 
education are often widely at variance 
and woefully narrow. The great present 
need is for a central service agency which 


can bring into the work a unity and 
breadth that it heretofore has lacked.” 

The vast range of topics now taught 
under the heading of consumer problems 
is brought out in the Institute survey. In 
many schools commerce students visit re- 
tail stores, where they study prices, sell- 
ing methods and labeling first hand. 

At New York University, for example, 
units of the home economics course are 
devoted to such varied consumer prob- 
lems as clothing for children, food mar- 
keting, consumer finance, homes and hous- 
ing, new textiles and their use, science as 
an aid to consumer buying and agencies 
to aid the consumer. 

The Institute’s new grant will enable 
it to aid adult groups as well. It has al- 
ready begun a program of cooperation 
with the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs in devising study outlines on broad 
consumer topics selected by the federa- 
tion’s State chairmen. These deal with 
such broad consumer subjects as chain- 
store taxation and the effects of the 
A. A. A, 


e 
New Courses of Study 


The annual list of outstanding curricu- 
lum materials by Herbert B. Bruner, C. 
Maurice Wieting and Fern Schneider, 
published in the December issue of the 
Curriculum Journal, gives the following 
new courses in business education: 


For Junior High School: 

Flint, Michigan. Course of Study 
in Junior Business Training IJ. Grade 
9B. General Business Information. 
No date. 

Long Beach, California. Everyday 
Business Practices and Business 
Arithmetic. 1938. 

Newark, New Jersey. Junior Busi- 
ness Training. A course of study 
for 9B-9A Grades. 1938. 

New York City. Syllabus in Type- 
writing for High Schools and Junior 
High Schools. 1936. 


For Senior High School: 

Chicago, Illinois. A Course of 
Study in Business Administration. 
1937. 

Flint, Michigan. Shorthand I. 
Shorthand III and Typewriting ITI. 
Senior High School. 

New Jersey State. Tentative Course 
of Study in Salesmanship. 1938. 

New York City. Syllabus in Short- 
hand for High Schools. 1937. 

Pennsylvania State. The Organiza- 
tion and Administration of Commer- 
cial Education in Secondary Schools. 
1937. 

Saginaw, Michigan. Commercial 
Materials to Try Out and Revise. 
Grades 9-12. 1938. 


Combinations of Teaching 
Subjects 


Many commercial teachers are required 
to teach six or seven different subjects. 
The State of Illinois, through its Bureau 
of Research at the University of Illinois, 
has made “Proposals for Simplifying the 
Combination of Subjects Assigned to High 
School Teachers.” <A bulletin on this topic 
may be secured from the University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. It should be of 
help in the reduction of the number of 
different subjects taught and also in the 
daily teacher load not only in Illinois but 
in all other states. 
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Conducted by 


Clifford Ettinger 


Haaren High School 
New York City 


The Committee on Motion Pictures in Business Education of Alpha Chapter of Delta 
Pi Epsilon, national honorary graduate fraternity in business education, presents another 
of the group evaluations of business education films. All films have been viewed by 
the committee and are known to be available. 


Night Mail 
General Post Office of Great Britain 
3 Reels, 16 mm. Sound 
Distribution: 

Rental—Museum of Modern Art Film 
Library, 11 West 53rd Street, New 
York, 

$6.00 per Day 

Sale—Association of School Film 
Libraries, Inc., Fanning Hearon, Ex- 
ecutive Director, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N. Y. 

$100.00 for 3 Reels 


Grade Placement: 
Junior Business Training; mail services 
and work of the mail clerk. 


Summary 


This is a film on the run of the Postal 
Special, a fast night train which carries 
mail, but no passengers, from London to 
Scotland. It carries a crew of forty pos- 
tal employees and the train consists of 
cars specially designed for carrying and 
handling mail. The manner of collecting 
mailbags from way stations without even 
slowing the terrific speed of the train is 
shown. There are scenes showing the 
loading and unloading of bags from the 
Special, changing engines, and exchanging 
the crew. From this point on the scene is 
inside the sorting van. The business of 
sorting and deciphering badly addressed 
mail comes up. The final sequence shows 
the train rushing on through Scotland ac- 
companied by the reading of a poem de- 
scribing the meaning of mail to the thou- 
sands who receive letters from the Spe- 
cial in the morning. The photography and 
the functional use of natural sound are 
particularly interesting in this film, 


Evaluation 


This appraisal was made by the American 
Council on Education Film Group, Eastern 
Workshop of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, 1938. 


preview predict that 
this film should be effective in developing 
concepts of the function of government in 
modern communication with reference to 
mail; ‘the efficiency of government in mail 
distribution ; the importance of mail com- 
munication in modery,society; and the ef- 
fect of modern transportation on. person- 
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to-person communication. It should stim- 
ulate an appreciation of the complex or- 
ganization and efficiency of the mail serv- 
ice. It should be valuable in the devel- 
opment of accurate observation and 
analysis; of attitudes to civil service as a 
profession, the role of government in mod- 
ern society, and the efficiency of govern- 
ment mail service; and of an awareness of 
the importance of mail for internation 
relations. It can be used as a direct teach- 


SUMMARY OF FILMS REVIEWED 


Typing 
Know Your Typewriter 


Harmon Foundation 
140 Nassau Street, New York City 
Reviewed: September, 1939 


Albert Tangora in Action 
Royal Typewriter Company 
2 Park Avenue, New York City 
Reviewed: October, 1939 


Teaching Beginners How To Typewrite 


Cinelab, Inc. 
33 West 60th Street, New York City 
Reviewed: October, 1939 


e 
Championship Typing 
e 


Business Machines 


Y. M. C. A. Motion Picture Council 
347 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Reviewed: November, 1939 


Shorthand 


Can You Read Gregg? 


Y. M. C. A. Motion Picture Council 
347 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Reviewed: December, 1939 


Correct Shorthand Technique 


Cinelab, Inc. 
33 West 60th Street, New York iy. 


Reviewed: December, 1939 
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ing aid in explaining the operation of one 
phase of the postal system. It was thought 
to be better as exposition than as an in- 
troduction or as an initial motivating film, 
The British dialect may make this film 
difficult to understand; on the other hand, 
if the purpose is to give some experience 
with British types of speech this may be 
an advantage. 


« The Post Office 
One Reel, 16 mm. Silent 


Distributed by: 
Educational Film Service 
77 Woolnough Avenue 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Grade Placement: 


In Junior Business Training in connec- 
tion with mail services and the «‘uties 
of the mail clerk. Possibly in guidance 
work, 


Sale $25.00 per Reel 
Rental $1.25 per Day 


Borrower pays return transportatic: 


Summary 


The Post Office shows the addre -sing, 
posting, sorting and delivery of first class 
mail. None of the many other postal -erv- 
ices are shown. The film first shows the 
correct method of addressing an enyclope 
including the return address and the affix- 
ing of the stamp. Next are shown va-ious 
methods by which the mail is collecte! and 
brought to the post office. In the post 
office the canceling of stamps by machine 
is shown and the sorting of mail! into 
pouches to be sent to various states. The 
next scenes show the mail clerks working 
in the railway mail car while the train is 
speeding along. In the mail car the letters 


are sorted according to towns and cities. 
There are shots showing the loading and 
unloading of mail onto the train. The 


letter is then followed into the post office 
of destination. There the mail is sorted 
according to the various sections 0! the 
city and then it is sorted according to the 
postmen’s routes. The mail carricr is 
shown at his own sorting station arrang- 
ing the mail for actual delivery. Scenes 
of the actual delivery of the letters are 
shown. 


Evaluation 


The aim of this film is to show the 
complexity of the organization required 
for the distribution of first class mail. It 
also shows the large number of skilled, 
efficient workers needed in the cooperative 
effort to develop a single letter. This film 
would be of use in the junior business 
training course for study under the general 
subject of communication. The vocabu- 
lary is suitable for ninth year students. 
The film stimulates class discussion espe- 
cially in connection with job opportunities 
in the Civil Service. One outcome which 
might be expected is greater student care 
in the addressing of mail. Since the film 
is sequentially arranged it gives students 
an idea of the organization of the post 
office which they did not previously have. 
However, the film is decidedly incomplete 
in that the whole film traces only the de- 
livery of one first-class letter and does not 
show any of the other details of the post 
office service. 

—Summarized by Arline Pickett, Trving- 
ton High School, Irvingten, N. J. 
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American Association of Commercial Colleges 

Arizona Business Educators Association 

Business Education Association of the State of New York 

Business Educators Association of Rochester, New York 

California Association of Private Business Schools 

Chicago Area Business Education Directors Association 

Colorado Education Association, Commercial Section 

Commercial Education Association of New York City 
and Vicinity 

Commercial Supervisory and Research Club of Greater 
Cleveland 


Counci! of Commercial Educators of Omaha and Council 
Bluffs 


Delaware Commercial Teachers’ Association 

Delta Pi Epsilon 

Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 

Federated Business Teachers Associations of California 
Florida Commerce Teachers Association 

Gamma Rho Tau 

High School Commercial Teachers Association of N. J. 
Illinois State Commercial Teachers Association 

Indiana Business Educators’ Club 

Inland Empire Commercial Teachers Association 

lowa State Teachers Association 

Kentucky Business Education Association 


Louisiana Teachers Association 

Maine Teachers Association, Commercial Section 
Michigan Commercial Education Association 

Minnesota State Business Educators’ Association 
Missouri State Teachers Association, Commercial Section 


National Association of Commercial Teacher-Training 
Institutions 


National Commercial Teachers Federation 


Nebraska State Teachers Association, District 1—-Com- 
mercial Section 


New England High School Commercial Teachers Asso- 
- ciation 


New Orleans Council of Typewriting Teachers 
New Orleans High School Teachers Association 
North Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 


Northeastern Ohio Teachers Association, Commercial 
Section 


Ohio Commercial Teachers Association 

Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Federation 

Pennsylvania Business Educators’ Association 

South Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 


Southeastern Ohio Educational Association, Commercial 
Section 


Southern Business Education Association 


Southwest Missouri, Springfield District, Commercial 
Section 


Wisconsin Business Schools Association 


PURPOSE OF THE COUNCIL 


To provide a means of obtaining from the many associations of business teachers, definite, authoritative, and unified thought 
and action on questions of national policy affecting business education; to study methods by which business education can con- 


tribute most effectively to the total educational program; and to provide machinery for expressing the ideas of business teachers 


throughout the country. 


WHO MAY BE A MEMBER OF THE COUNCIL? 


Only associations of business teachers may be members of 


the NationaL Councit or Business Epucation. 


The Councit is a central organization of affiliated national, 
~ fegional, state and local associations of business teachers. No 
individual business teacher can be a member of the CouNnciL 
' €xcept as a delegate of an association. Therefore, no dues are 
Sollected from individual teachers. Dues are collected only 


the! associations as such. 


There ‘are ‘three classes, of membership. Class A associations, 


‘with ‘of 500 or more and pay arinual 
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dues of $15.00. Class B associations are those with a mem- 
bership of 100 to 499 and pay annual dues of $10.00. Class 
C associations are those with a membership of less than 100 
and pay annual dues of $5.00. 

Class A associations are represented on the CounciL by 
three delegates, Class B associations by two delegates, and 
Class C associations by one delegate. 

Associations interested in becoming affiliated with the 
CounciL should write Miss Helen Reynolds, Secretary, National 
Council. of Business Education, 43 Press, New York University, 
Washington ‘Square East, New York, N. Y. , 
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Misapprehension 


In this space in the October number 
there was given an accounting of the ac- 
tivities of the National Council, its organi- 
zation, and a very brief preview of plans 
for the future. In this statement was 
summarized the points of view expressed 
at the several conferences of delegates of 
the Council during the past year. It was 
made plain that the Council is essentially 
a service organization which is ready to 
do any important piece of work of na- 
tional importance in the field of business 
education which is not peculiarly within 
the province of any teacher’s association 
or which is the sort of thing that no par- 
ticular association wants to undertake. It 
was also emphasized that the Council is 
to be a sort of watchdog for the various 
commercial education associations to make 
sure that no important movement in the 
field of secondary education or of voca- 
tional education is undertaken by any na- 
tional committee or commission or coun- 
cil or other group of educators, under 
whatever auspices, without proper repre- 
sentation of the very large commercial 
field of education. 

At the various conferences held during 
the past year and in the statement to which 
reference has already been made it was 
pointed out that the Council will endeavor 
in its policy-making activity to secure ma- 
jority opinion not only of the delegates 
who make up the Council but of the mem- 
bership of the various associations affli- 
ated with it. In other words, it is the de- 
termination of the Council’s officers that 
no policy in the field of business education 
shall be announced as such without major- 
ity approval among business educators as 
far as such educators are represented in 
the more than forty associations affiliated 
with the Council. 

There seems to be a misapprehension, 
however, on the part of some business 
educators that when the Council appoints 
a committee to deal with any matter which 
is regarded as being of national impor- 
tance the Council will have pre-judged the 
matter under consideration, taken a stand 
with respect to it, and perhaps announced 
a policy to cover it. To illustrate: Ever 
since the Smith-Hughes Act went into ef- 
fect in 1917 there has been a considerable 
amount of criticism of those who spon- 
sored that act for not including commer- 
cial education on the same basis in the 
matter of federal aid with the other voca- 
tional fields. Never has there been any 
unanimity of opinion as to whether or not 
federal aid or state aid through federal 
stimulation would be desirable, but there 
has been a considerable amount of agita- 
tion in favor of attempting to secure fed- 
eral aid for business training programs. 
This is a good illustration of the matter 
with which the Council might well be con- 
cerned, a matter which the Council might 
canvass carefully, gather data in support 
of and against the ‘proposal that federal 
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aid be sought, distribute this information 
to the delegates of the Council, and indi- 
cate where additional information can be 
obtained by delegates for presentation to 
the associations which they represent. 
Thus it would be possible to get a major- 
ity opinion for or against the proposal on 
the basis of adequate information as to 
the need for and the desirability of at- 
tempting to get federal aid to help stimu- 
late better business training at certain 
levels. 

But the thing that should be emphasized 
to correct a misapprehension as to the at- 
titude of the Council prior to securing 
majority opinion among the teachers rep- 
resented in the associations affiliated with 
it, is that until this majority opinion has 
been obtained and presented to the dele- 
gate body, which is the Council, the Coun- 
cil will take no stand with respect to this 
matter. It will, however, appoint a com- 
mittee whose duty it shall be to gather all 
essential information on this particular 
subject, organize it in some way for dis- 
tribution, pass it on to the delegates for 
resubmission to the associations which 
they represent, and stand by to throw ad- 
ditional light on this problem as requests 
for additional information come from 
delegates, officers of various associations, 
or members of those associations. This 
committee also will act as a clearing house 
for the consideration of all views ex- 
pressed on the subject, of the votes taken 
on it, and of the reports made by dele- 
gates as soon as their respective associa- 
tions have taken action. Finally, this com- 
mittee will prepare a report which will 
indicate clearly what majority opinion is 
regarding this matter and what policy, if 
any, should be established in connection 
with it. If, for example, majority opinion 
is against federal aid, the Council will an- 
nounce this fact and the further fact that 
it shall be the policy of business educa- 
tion not to attempt to secure federal aid 
similar to that which is now given to the 
other three fields of vocational training. 
If, on the other hand, majority opinion 
favors federal aid as a stimulant to newer 
and better types of vocational business 
training, especially on the newer levels of 
post-high-school secondary education 
where some of this training now is being 
done, or in evening schools, or in voca- 
tional schools, or in other types of schools, 
then it will be the duty of the Council to 
report this fact and announce it as the 
policy of business education in this coun- 
try to work for federal aid in accordance 
with majority opinion of commercial edu- 
cators representing the various associa- 
tions affiliated with the Council. 

Thus it will be seen that the Council 
regards itself as a fact-finding organiza- 
tion whose duty it is to get all available 
information regarding controversial issues 
in our field, organize this information for 
proper submission to the various associa- 
tiens through their delegates, follow 


al 


through until all or at least a ma ority 9 
the associations have taken son« action 
with respect to the matter under « onsider. 
ation, prepare a report on the bas s of the 
results obtained after discussio: in the 
various associations, and announc: a policy 
in harmony with the will of the najority 
of commercial educators as it is « pressed 
through associational votes on c:itroyer. 
sial issues submitted directly by elegates 
at the request of the Council. Le no on 
be under the misapprehension hat the 
Council itself, either the officers or the 
delegates or both, will establish ny pol- 
icy without first being assured tha: it rep. 
resents majority opinion among {ie edy- 
cators belonging to the associatio: ; which 
are supporting the Council. This may be 
an unachievable ideal but unless policies 
can be established through the us« of this 
procedure, they cannot be establ:<hed at 
all. The officers of the Council and dele- 
gates believe that this democratic way oj 
doing things will meet with hearty ap- 
proval of all business educators and that 
the Council will be deemed worthy of con. 
tinued support as long as this practice js 
followed. 


Service to Individual Teachers 


There is another matter about which 
something more should be said. It has to 
do with what may be called the classroom 
service function of the Council. In other 
words, some business educators have indi- 
cated their belief that unless the Council 
can render definite and almost constant 
service to the individual teacher in the 
handling of his classroom problems, it is 
doubtful if the Council will be able te 
justify itself in the minds of business edu- 
cators generally. 

As has already been stated at the con- 
ference referred to above and in memo- 
randa sent to delegates for transmission 
to their associations, it is not possible for 
the Council to render direct, continuous, 
and valuable aid to the classroom teacher 
with the funds now available to it through 
membership dues which the associations 
pay. These dues are only nominal, the 
highest being $15, and that being paid only 
by associations having a membership of 
500 or more. Thus you will see that each 
individual teacher is paying a relatively 
small amount for Council activities. It 
isn’t possible on this small amount to un- 
dertake to do the policy-making job which 
seems important and at the same time or- 
ganize and carry on a service bureau for 
commercial teachers. If and when addi- 
tional and adequate funds are available 
for this second function, the Council will 
be only too glad to undertake this new type 
of service. 

There is another reason why the Coun- 
cil probably should not undertake this kind 
of service at this time. Various teachers’ 
associations supporting the Council give 
over 90 per cent of the time at their con- 
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ventions to discussion of topics of direct 
interest to classroom teachers. | Commit- 
tees representing these associations make 
studies, investigations, and reports. Dem- 
onstration lessons are put on at convention 
meetings. In other ways service is ren- 
dered to the individual teacher. It is likely 
that teachers who make the most of op- 
portunities to attend and participate in the 
meetings of their associations will get 
more benefit, and get it more directly, than 
could be obtained from a central agency 
even with greatly augmented funds. 
There is a third point that should be 
emphasized in this connection. The Jour- 
nal of Business Education is the official 
organ of the Council. Remember that 
the Journal is edited by the Council, that 


‘ity of 
action 
sider. 
of the 
nthe 


Policy the advertising policy has to be accept- 
es able to the Council, and that any class- 
tian room service which comes from articles 
gates fee in the Journal or from other Journal 
O one [ee activities comes directly from the Council. 
t the Je. Thus through this Journal connection the 
r the [ee Council is constantly rendering service to 
* pol: ee classroom teachers, many of whom have 
t rep. [ee not been aware of the fact that for this 
edy. [2 service they are indebted to the Council. 
which The Council will see to it that the largest 
ay be possible amount of helpful material from 
licies the classroom point of view will be in- 
f this cluded in the Journal and hopes that class- 
-d at JB room teachers will credit the Council for 
dele. JB help thus obtained. 

yo 

ffs a An Assumption 

be > The officers and delegates of the Coun- 
ce is Ee cil assume that commercial teachers are 


> interested in something more than their 
© particular subjects or the methods with 
» which they teach those subjects or the ma- 
terials which they use in their classrooms. 
It is assumed that every progressive com- 
mercial teacher is interested in major 
problems and issues in this field and is 
willing to support any agency which hon- 
estly tries to solve some of these major 


uncil 
stant problems or to deal with controversial is- 
the sues with a view to clarifying these mat- 
it is ters in such a way as to make for better 
e te teaching conditions in public and private 
edu- schools throughout the country. As has 
just been pointed out by one of the lead- 
con- ing business educators, there is a tremen- 
mo- dous amount of overlapping of activities 
sion on the part of the many associations to 
for which business educators feel they should 
ous, belong. It is quite true that there could 
her be a cooperative arrangement in accord- 
ugh ance with which each association would 
ions undertake some major field of service for 
the its members and not attempt to spread its 
nly activities over the entire field. It should be 
of remembered, however, that some teachers 
ach belong merely to one association while 
‘ely others, especially those who are in college 
It teaching or in the larger school systems, 
un- belong to a number of associations. It is 
ich the latter group who note the overlapping 
or- of activity more than does the other 
for group. A certain amount of duplication un- 
di- doubtedly is good; too much undoubtedly 
ble is bad. In any case, it would be unwise for 
ill the Council, even if it had the money and 
pe other facilities for doing so, to undertake 
to duplicate the work which is already 
n- being done by one or more of its affiliated 
nd associations. It is likely that by relieving 
rs’ some of the associations of those major 
ve Problems which should have the consider- 
n- ation of all commercial teachers, the 
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Council will be encouraging each associa- 
tion to render greater service to the class- 
room teacher than is now possible with at 
least a small amount of its time given to 
problems that extend far beyond the field 
covered by any single association however 
large it may be. 

In this space in the Journal which is 
reserved for the National Council there 
will be reports of progress on major is- 
sues. It is the hope of the officers of the 
Council and of the delegates that these 
reports of progress may be sufficient evi- 
dence of the fact that the Council is doing 
constructive, important work and thus jus- 
tifying continued interest in its activities 
on the part of every progressive commer- 
cial educator in the country whose vision 
extends beyond his own class or school, 
and who recognizes that his local teaching 
situation from the standpoint of adminis- 
tration, policies, etc. can be improved 
through the establishment of certain na- 
tional policies to be used as a basis of 
argument for improved local conditions 
with school boards, superintendents and 
other school officers. 


Projects under Way 


Cooperative Curriculum Planning _ 

Reference has been made previously to 
the National Commission on Cooperative 
Curriculum Planning, an activity being 
supported by all the major fields of sec- 
ondary education can take in the general 
this Commission to develop a procedure 
for cooperative curriculum planning and 
to throw some light on the part which 
each of the different departments of sec- 
ondar yeducation can take in the general 
education of boys and girls. In the belief 
that commercial education has a real con- 
tribution to make to the general educa- 
tion of young people, in addition to their 
vocational preparation for specific jobs, 
the Council has appointed a committee of 
three to work with the National Commis- 
sion on Cooperative Curriculum Planning. 
The chairman is Dr, Harald G. Shields, 
University of Chicago, with Mr. E. A. 
Zelliot, Director of Business Education, 
Des Moines, Iowa, and Mr. Charles W. 
Hamilton, Director of Business Education 
for the State of New Jersey, as his asso- 
ciates. This committee will make a care- 
tul study of the question as to what should 
be the contribution of business education 
to the general educational program of the 
secondary school, draft a statement on 
this subject, and present it to the Council. 
The delegates of the Council will then 
consider the statement and, if possible, 
have it discussed at various teachers’ meet- 
ings with a view to getting further light 
on this subject. Finally, when delegates 
are satisfied that the statement in its re- 
vised form meets with general approval, 
it will be submitted to the Commission for 
consideration as a part of its final report. 
If the majority of associations vote fa- 
vorably on this statement, a national policy 
in accordance with it may be announced as 
having been established. It seems to the 
officers of the Council that this is an im- 
portant piece of work and that the result 
of it should clarify one major issue with 
respect to the general educational values 
of business education. 


Federal Aid for Business Education 
This matter has been an issue for some 
time and has now been presented to the 
Council in a form which makes it desirable 
to consider it from a national policy-mak- 


ing point of view. To this end the Council 
has appointed a committee of three to 
gather all the facts for and against federal 
aid for this field of training, to prepare a 
report and to submit it to the delegates of 
the Council for reference to their associa- 
tions. The chairman of this committee is 
Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, Columbia Uni- 
versity. This is a very important issue and 
one which should be dealt with at this time 
when the George-Deen Act is becoming 
operative with $1,200,000 of its funds ear- 
marked for one phase of business training 
—distributive occupational training. 


Vocabulary in Business Education 

As has been previously reported, the 
initial steps in the direction of the estab- 
lishment of an approved vocabulary with 
appropriate definitions for the field of busi- 
ness education have been taken. The 
Council has voted to cooperate with a 
committee of Phi Delta Kappa headed 
by Professor Carter V. Good of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati in the development 
of a comprehensive report on terminology 
in the field of education. It is of the ut- 
most importance that all terms used in the 
field of commercial education shall be de- 
fined in such a way as to come nearest 
to the understanding which most commer- 
cial educators have with respect to them. 
The usual procedure is being followed. A 
special committee has been appointed to do 
further work in connection with this en- 
terprise and bring it to a head so that the 
Council may pass on to Dr. Good’s com- 
mittee a report which will meet the need 
for a clarified terminology in our field. 
This will avoid having terms which we 
have used, and even initiated, defined for 
us by someone outside our field. 


Criteria For Judging Business Education 

There is no greater need in the field of 
business education than that which has to 
do with the development of suitable cri- 
teria for appraising programs of business 
education in our schools. As one of the 
major projects which have already been 
sponsored by the Council, this one has 
had a considerable amount of attention 
through the efforts of the secretary of the 
Council, Dr. Helen Reynolds, who has 
written a Doctor’s thesis on the subject. 
This thesis is now being examined by a 
committee of three who will report back 
to the Council as to whether or not the 
report should be printed in its present 
form as having been adopted by the Coun- 
cil for general distribution. It may be 
that further work will need to be done on 
this project, but as it stands it is a real 
contribution to the solution of the prob- 
lem with which it deals. Already a num- 
ber of surveys have been undertaken in 
accordance with the plan set forth in this 
thesis. The results of this preliminary 
use of the plan will be helpful in apprais- 
ing it from the standpoint of its adequacy 
and validity. 
National Clerical Ability Tests 

The National Clerical Ability Testing 
Program is undoubtedly the most impor- 
tant and far-reaching project which is 
row being sponsored by the Council with 
the cooperation of the National Office 
Management Association. The latter As- 
sociation has just contributed $500 to the 
support of this project and members of 
the Joint Committee on Tests have con- 
tributed in the way of printing, services, 
supplies, etc., about four times as much. 

The Joint Committee on Tests which is 
administering this testing program is made 
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i Business Education, 14 city school systems, 


Thus it will be seen that in at least 21 ple to be the most urgent. 
cities there has been established a co- e eee 


cator-employer relationships would justify get; however, that each of these 


issues and problems in the field of busi- 


way. Remember that any commercial 


any policy which should be given early at- 


mercial teachers are most important. lished as a national enterprise. 


BUDGET OF THE NATIONAL del OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


up of 67 members representing 21 local Therefore, business teachers and other 
chapters of the National Office Manage- business educators who have in mind some 
ment Association, the National Council of issue or problem that should be included 
in the first half-dozen to receive consider- 
}: 3 state departments of education, 7 col- ation by the Council should write the 
| leges and universities, and 9 private busi- president of the Council telling him just 
4 ness schools, covering Canada and 16 what they would like to have undertaken 
states extending from the Atlantic to the first. When all proposals for policy-mak- 
Pacific coasts and from the Great Lakes _ ing are in hand, the Council delegates will 
to the Gulf. choose the ones which seem to most peo- 


operative plan for dealing with the meas- In an early issue of the Journal one or 
urement of results of teaching through a more of the projects under way will be 
local committee headed by a business edu-  ;eported upon in greater detail with a view 
cator and an office manager. This estab- to acquainting Council members with the 
lishment of team work between employers problems under consideration and the steps 
and educators in a large number of cen- which are being taken in dealing with 
ters should be productive of much good them. This is in accordance with the de- 
from the standpoint of vocational business termination of the officers of the Council 
training. If there were no other outcome to keep members of the Council informed 
of this National Clerical Ability Testing a; to what is being done to further the 
Program, this one improvement in edu- projects which are under way. Don’t for- 


projects 


the time and labor given to the project. j5g long-term project and that any project 
It must be remembered that the Council which is important enough to call for the 
is the sponsor of the permanent testing establishment of a national policy, or the 
program and is to be credited with the (etermination of some procedure or 
success of this project, although the East- method or plan which can be recommended 
ern Commercial Teachers Association  ¢g aj] business educators, requires time for 
started it and gave it the initial push jt; completion if it is to be handled in the 
which made it possible for the Council to gemocratic way which the Council pro- 


carry on, It may be added also that in poses to adopt as the basis of its pro- 
this national testing program specific cedures. 
service in many ways is being rendered to 
the classroom teacher who is training boys Budget, 1939-40 
and girls for office work. This fact could The Caen Wateet tas been approved 


have been noted in connection with the h me ich 
discussion of teacher service by the Coun- f0F the current year. It is published here 
for the information of all who are inter- 


cil earlier in this report. — the financial affairs of we 
n this connection it may be said that 
An Urgent Request it is the hope of the officers of the Council 


The Council desires to consider major that with funds available from other 
sources, especially from the Clerical Abil- 
ness education, in addition to those which ity Tests which are rapidly approaching 
are already the basis of projects under the point where they will become self- 
supporting, there may be employed a full- 
teacher in the United States may make a_ time executive secretary who will push 
suggestion to the Council with respect to the Council’s work along more rapidly and 
i satisfactorily, while at the same time giv- 
tention. In other words, the Council would ing the National Clerical Ability Testing 
like to undertake to deal with problems Program the executive direction which it 
and issues which in the judgment of com- needs now that it is fairly well estab- 
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Expenditures 
Expenses of President 
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Expenses of Treasurer 
Expenses of Editor of Journal 
Travel Expenses for Officers of Council (President, Vice-President, Secretary, Treas- 


$1,593.85 
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The ninth annual meeting of the Ameri. 
can Association of Commercia! Colleges 
was held on Wednesday, Dec: mber 2), 
1939, at Hotel William Penn in Pitts. 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

C. M. Thompson, president of the asso- 
ciation, presided at the mecting anj 
addressed his greetings to the assemble 
members. C. W. Woodward, secretary 
and treasurer, gave a short hist: ry of the 
association, and presented his financial 
report for the year. In the a’sence of 
membership chairman J. M. Perry, Mr 
Woodward read the members!)'p report 
which disclosed that the Ameri an Asso. 
ciation of Commercial Colleges has nov 
reached a total of 142 members, seven. 
teen new members having been admitted 
during 1939. J. F. Lenz, chairm..n of the 
board of examiners, reported th:! a num. 
ber of member schools used depart. 
ment during the year, and tha’ over a 
thousand examination papers © cre sent 
to his office for grading. 

Clem Boling, of the Sout! -Westem 
Publishing Company gave a very interest 
ing and instructive talk on th subject, 
“Good Publicity for Private Busines 


Schools.” Mr. Boling also le’ a 
cussion on the points given in | 5 talk 
Officers for this year are as follows: 


president, C. M. Thompson, * ork and 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; first vice- 
president, Everett Pope, Tuls:, Okla- 
homa; district vice-presidents, Chesley 
Husson, Bangor, Maine; J. L. Randall, 
Forest City, Iowa; D. E. Short, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee; R. E. Parker, Santa 
Monica, California; E. G. Garvin, Detroit, 
Michigan ; Grace Martin Corneli s, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; and W. C. Angus, 


Winnipeg, Canada ; secretary and _ trea- 
surer, C. W. Woodward, Burlington, 
Iowa; purchasing committee chairman, 


Frank S. Winslow, Chicago, [Ilinois; 
board of examiners, a; F. Lenz, Newark, 
Ohio, chairman, and L. D. Thomas, Rocky 
Mount, North Carolina; membership com- 
mittee, A. T. Scovill, Sterling, Illinois, 
chairman; D. B. Moench, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; and M. M. Flemming, Uniontown, 
Pennsylvania. 

C. I. Blackwood, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa, was selected director of the Ameri- 
can Association Shorthand Contests for 
1940, and Julius F. Barnett, Lima, Ohio, 
was chosen director of the 1940 American 
Association Typewriting Contests 

It was decided that the American Asso- 
ciation of Commercial Colleges would 
give to each member a subscription to 
THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION. 


The annual banquet was held on 
Wednesday evening, December 27. Ap- 
proximately seventy-five members and 
guests were present. President Thompson 
acted as toastmaster. 

Mrs. Grace Martin Cornelius, of the 
Grace Martin School, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, introduced the speaker of the 
evening, T. A. Brown, Chief of Personnel, 
Industrial Relations Department, Cat- 
negie-Illinois Steel Company. Mr. [srown’s 
subject was “The Employer’s View of 
the Product of the Business School.’ 
John A. McCann, Tax Consultant and 
Instructor of Federal Taxes, Robert 
Morris School of Business, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, discussed “The Value 0 
Tax Courses.” Other short talks were 
given by E. G. Garvin, Detroit, Michi- 
gan; M. M. Flemming, Uniontown, Pent- 
sylvania ; C. I. Blackwood, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma: C. Woodward, 
Burlington, Iowa; and J. I. Kinman, 
Spokane, Washington. 
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The twenty-seventh annual meeting of 
the National Association of Accredited 
Commercial Schools was held, with head- 
quarters in Hotel William Penn, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, beginning with a 
definite program on Wednesday morning, 
December 27, and concluding with the 
annual banquet Thursday evening De- 
cember 28. Member schools in all parts 
of the United States and Canada were 
represented at the meetings. . 

Beginning with the opening address of 
Dr. E. M. Hull, president of the asso- 
ciation, there was an inspiring program 
of unusual values, to which outstanding 
leaders in commercial education, as well 
as noted business and professional men, 
made liberal contributions. The general 
suggestive theme was “Courses of Train- 
ing in Business Schools of Tomorrow,” 
and this theme was promoted from the 
aggressive developments in commercial 
education of the present hour. 

The speakers on the morning program 
were E. G. Purvis, Strayer College, 
Washington, D. C.; M. A. Smythe, Roa- 
noke National Business College, Roanoke, 
Virginia; J. Goodner Gill, Rider College, 
Trenton, New Jersey, and E. Bradley 
Carnell, Albany Business College, Albany, 
New York. 

During the luncheon period, presided 
over by vice-president Charles F. Walker, 
Northwestern School of Commerce, Port- 
land, Oregon, Dr. P. S. Spangler, Duffs- 
Iron City College, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, delivered a cordial greeting to the 
members assembled, and Benjamin F. 
Priest, California Secretarial School, San 
Francisco, California, as speaker for the 
occasion, gave emphasis to the importance 
of “Self-Help in Individual Development.” 

Resuming the regular program for the 
afternoon, vice-president W. A. Robbins 
of Lincoln School of Commerce, Lincoln, 
Nebraska, introduced the general subject, 
“How to Increase Public Confidence in 
the Business School of Tomorrow.” 
At this session addresses were delivered 
by D. D. Lessenberry, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; A. 

Lemmon, secretary of Pittsburgh 
Chapter of National Office Management 
Association; and B. F. Williams, Capital 
City Commercial College, Des Moines, 
Towa. Mr. Lessenberry’s subject was 
“The Public Educator’s Viewpoint of the 
Business School,” Mr. Lemmon discussed 

What the Office Manager Will Expect 
of the Business School of Tomorrow,” 
and Mr. Williams spoke on “What the 
Private Business School Can Do to Build 
Greater Public Confidence.” Following 
these talks a series of three minute 
Speeches were delivered by members 
present on a variety of questions sub- 
mitted. 

The Association banquet held on Thurs- 
day evening was an enjoyable affair. 164 
members and friends were present. The 
program was presided over by Dr. P. S. 
Spangler, who presented Dr. E. M. Hull 
or a brief greeting and then introduced 
S. J. Shook of Topeka, Kansas, as toast- 
Master. The address of the evening was 
delivered by Dr. Bernard C. Clausen of 
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Pittsburgh, a noted platform orator, 
whose subject was “5000 Years from 
Now.” 

Silver Certificates of the association 
were awarded to sixteen schools in rec- 
ognition of twenty-five years of member- 
ship in the Association, the presentation 
being made by B. F. Williams. 


Dr. Vernal H. Carmichael, of Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, 
president of the National Association of 
Commercial Teacher-Training Institutions, 
has announced an interesting program for 
the February 23 and 24 meetings of the 
Association, to be held in the Mark 
Twain Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri. 

The theme of the Friday morning ses- 
sion will be “What Constitutes an Ade- 
quate Business Teacher-Training Pro- 
gram”, Dr. Herbert A. Tonne, New 
York University, will discuss “Implica- 
tions for Business Teacher Education of 
the Regents’ Inquiry in the State of New 
York”; Dr. H. G. Shields, University of 
Chicago, will outline “Implications for 
Business Teacher Education of the Study 
Being Made by the University of Chicago 
Conference on Suggested Procedures for 
Setting Standards for Measuring Cur- 
ricula and Guidance Programs”; and Dr. 
Willis A. Sutton, Superintendent of 
Schools, Atlanta, Georgia, will speak on 
“Implications for Business Teacher Edu- 
cation of the Study of the Educational 
Policies Commission.” 

In the afternoon Dr. Charles FE. Prall, 
Commission on Teacher Education, 
American Council on Education, will have 
as his subject “Implications for Business 
Teacher Education of the Cooperative 
Study in Teacher Education of the 
American Council on Education”; Paul 
A. Carlson, State Teachers College, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin, will speak on 
“Tmplications for Business Teacher Edu- 
cation of the Eight-Year Thirty-School 
Study of the Progressive Education 
Association”; Elvin S. Eyster, North Side 
High School, Fort Wayne, Indiana, will 
discuss “Implications for Business Teach- 
er Education of the Changes that are 
taking Place in the Business Education 
Program in the Secondary School as seen 
by an Administrator of a Business Edu- 
cation Program in the Secondary School”; 
and Paul L. Salsgiver, Boston University, 
will talk on “Implications for Business 
Teacher Education of the Increasing 
Emphasis Given to Consumer Education 
in the Secondary School.” 

Following a breakfast meeting of the 
Executive Committee on Saturday morn- 
ing there will be a panel discussion on 
the subject “What Constitutes an Ade- 
quate Business Teacher-Training Pro- 
gram.” The members of the panel will 
ye: Dr. McKee’ Fisk (Chairman), 
Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma; Paul A. Carlson, State 
Teachers College, Whitewater, Wiscon- 
sin; Elvin S. Eyster, North Side High 
School, Fort Wayne, Indiana; Paul L. 


Otiicers for the coming year are: 
President, Dr. E. M. Hull, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Secretary, H. E. V. Porter, Jamestown, N. Y. 
Treasurer, E. H. Norman, Baltimore, Md. 
Vice-President Eastern Division, H. N. Rasely, 

Boston, Mass. 

Vice-President Central Division, W. A. Robbins, 

Lincoln, Neb. : 

Vice-President Southern Division, C. W. Edmond- 
son, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Vice-President Western Division, Charles F. 

Walker, Portland, Oregon. 


Salsgiver, Boston University, Boston, 
Massachusetts; Dr. H. G. Shields, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois; Dr. 
M. E. Studebaker, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana; Dr. James M. 
Thompson, Eastern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College, Charleston, Illinois, and Dr. 
Herbert A. Tonne, New York University, 
New York, New York. 

Following the panel discussion Dr. 
Hamden L. Forker, Columbia University, 
New York, New York, will outline the 
“Problems Confronting the National 
Association of Commercial Teacher- 
Training Institutions as Viewed by the 
Policies Committee.” 

Dr. L. A. Pittenger, president of Ball 
State Teachers College, will be the guest 
speaker for the luncheon meeting. His 
topic will be “Educating for Democracy.” 

The present officers of the association 
in addition to Dr. Carmichael, are: vice 
president, Paul L. Salsgiver, Boston Uni- 
versity, Boston, Massachusetts; secretary, 
H. M. Doutt, University of Akron, Akron, 
Ohio; treasurer, Frances B. Bowers, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 


e 
Federated Business Teachers 
Association of California 


At the annual meeting of the Federated 
Business Teachers Association of Cali- 
fornia, to be held at the Biltmore Hotel 
in Los Angeles on March 18-19, theoret- 
ical and practical problems in business 
education will be discussed and demon- 
strated. 

There will be sessions on the senior 
high school standards in consumer edu- 
cation and senior problems, stenographic 
and secretarial projects, merchandising 
and distributive education methods, and 
bookkeeping and accounting procedures. 
The junior high school level will be con- 
cerned with orientation, guidance and in- 
structional problems, while in the junior 
college there will be discussed phases of 
commerce education, especially in terminal 
courses. 

As this meeting comes at the Easter 
vacation period, the committee is seek- 
ing the cooperation of the Chamber of 
Commerce, travel bureaus. resorts, and 
broadcasting studios to offer special in- 
ducements to make it one of value edu- 
cationally, recreationally, and socially. 

California’s liberal policy in business 
education with an enrollment of nearly 
forty per cent in business courses, com- 
bined with the state’s immense size 
should help to make this a very interest- 
ing and profitable meeting for teachers. 
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Federation 


The forty-second annual convention of 
the National Commercial Teachers Fed- 
eration came to a successful close in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, at Saturday noon, 
December 30. At the closing session on 
Saturday morning, B. F. Williams of Cap- 
ital City Commercial College, Des Moines, 
Iowa, was elected president. For many 
years, Mr. Williams has been active in 
the affairs of the Federation and has also 
been active in the affairs of the National 


Convention 


Hill, secretary of the Federation, to be 
3,093. This figure represents an increase 
over 1938, 

The Pittsburgh meeting was attended by 
teachers from practically every state. Sev- 
eral members from California, Washing- 
ten, and Oregon, as well as eighteen mem- 
bers from Oklahoma were present. The 
delegations from the Chicago area and 
from the state of Michigan came in special 
cars. 


Officers of the National 
Commercial Teachers Federation 


For the Coming Year 


B. F. Williams 
President 


Ernest A. Zelliot 
2nd Vice-President 


Association of Accredited Commercial 
Schools. He is well qualified for the im- 
portant office to which he has been elected. 

About 750 persons registered for the 
convention, which was held in the William 
Penn Hotel. Many additional members 
and nonmembers were in_ attendance. 
About 600 persons attended the banquet 
on Friday evening. Before the close of 
the convention, the total membership of 
the Federation was reported by J. Murray 


Speakers’ 


30 


J. Murray Hill 
Secretary 


Table at the Annual 


J. Evan Armstrong 
lst Vice-President 


Karl M. Maukert 
Treasurer 


The program for the convention was 
carried out as outlined in the December 
issue of this magazine. The speakers rep- 
resented all typeS of institutions and all 
sections of the United States. 

The general assemblies. drew large num- 
bers. who listened to outstanding speakers 
talk on well-chosen and. timely topics. 
Every departmental and round table meet- 
ing was well attended. 

Much credit for the success of the con- 


vention is due president Chapman; to see- 
retary Hill and the other officers and mem- 
bers of the Executive Board for their co- 
operation; to Dr. Elmer G. Miller, local 
chairman, and his efficient committee who 
worked many hours in arranging the de- 
tails of the program; and to the presj- 
dents of departments and chairmen of 
round tables for their efforts in prepar- 
ing their interesting programs. The mem- 
bers of the local committee, in addition 
to chairman Miller, were: Grace Martin 
Cornelius, Margaret H. Ely, Georve 
Fisher, Richard Khuen, D. D. Lessen erry, 
C. E. Rowe, E. E. Spanabel, P. S. S pang: 
ler and R. J. Worley. 

J. Evan Armstrong, Armstrong Co! lege, 
Berkeley, California, was_ elected first 
vice president; Ernest A. Zelliot, -uper- 
visor of commercial education, Des 
Moines, Iowa, is second vice pre-:dent. 
iF Murray Hill, Bowling Green Bu-iness 
University, Bowling Green, Kentuck). was 
reelected secretary and Karl M. Ma ckert, 
Duffs-Iron City College, Pittsburgh, :’enn- 
sylvania will continue as treasurer. [yan 
E. Chapman, the retiring president, auto- 
matically becomes a member of the !‘oard 
of Directors. 

The members of the Board vote: un- 
animously to meet in Chicago durin the 
Christmas holidays of 1940 


Officers elected in the public and private 
schools departments and the variou- sec- 
tions are as follows: 


Public Schools Department: chairman, |. A, 

rr, Grant Community High School, Ingleside, 
Illinois; vice chairman, Fidelia Van Antwerp, 
Township High School, Joliet, Illinois; secietary, 
Elwood Hookey, High School, Brazil, Indiana. 

Private Schools Department: chairman, WwW. M 
Wootton, Lockyear’s Business College, 
ville, Indiana; vice chairman, W. S. Sanford, 
Sanford- Brown Business College, St. Louis, Mis. 
souri; secretary, Mrs. G. W. Puffer, Fountain 
City Business College, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 

Private School _Instructors’ Round Table: 
chairman, W. R. Kiddoo, Goldey College. Wil- 
mington, Delaware; vice chairman, G. D. How- 
ard, Baker Business University, Flint, Michigan; 
secretary, Mrs. S. P. Randall, Badger Green Bay 
Susiness College, Green Bay, 

Secretarial Round Table: chairman, S. Wan- 

ous, University of Arizona, Tucson, fe 
vice chairman, Pauline Everett, High School, 
Beverly Hills, California; secretary, Perle Marie 
Parvis, High ‘School, Hammond, Indiana. 
. Administrators’ Round Table: chairman, Dr. 
James Thompson, Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College, “harleston, Illinois; vice chair- 
man, Harry Bauernfeind, Township High 
School, Waukegan, Illinois; secretary, Ruth J. 
Plimpton, Fullerton Junior College, Fullerton, 
California. 

College Instructors’ Round. Table: chairman, 
Lloyd V. Douglas, State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa; vice chairman, Francis Unzicker, 
A. and M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma; secre- 
tary, Lillian Yoder, Grove City College, Grove 
City, Pennsylvania. 

Bookkeeping and Accounting Round Table: 
chairman, Lyle O. Willhite, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana, Pennsylvania; vice chairman, 
Jesse McGregor, High School, River Rouge, 
Michigan; secretary, Clinton "M. File, State 
Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 


Banquet of the National Commercial Teachers Federation 
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Social-Economic Round Table: chairman, Paul 
W. Cutshall, Hughes High School, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; vice chairman, James O. Thompson, Uni- 
yersity Preparatory School, Tonkawa, Oklahoma; 
secretary, Fidelia Van Antwerp, Township High 
School, Joliet, Illinois. 

Note: Members of the Social-Economic Round 
Table passed a resolution changing the name_to 
Social Business Education Round Table. The 
resolution also defined the terms and went on 
record as making social business subjects elective 
as a part of the general education program in all 


Peter L. Agnew, president of the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers  Asso- 
ciation, has announced the appointment 
of a commission in business education 
to confer on the outstanding problems 
of business education at the present time, 
particularly those that have to do with 
the youth adjustment problem. 

The commission is under the direction 
of Clinton A. Reed, a member of the 
executive board of the E. C. T. A., and 
consists of: 

John G. Kirk (chairman), director of 
commercial education, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania; Nathaniel Altholz, director of 
commercial education, New York City; 
Clyde B. Edgeworth, supervisor of com- 


Office Machines Round Table: chairman, see 
Hittler, James Milliken University, Decatur, Il- 
linois; vice chairman, R. Rowland, State Teach- 
ers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania; secretary, 
Mabe! A. Sawyer, High School, Etna, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Dr. McKee Fisk of Oklahoma A. and 
M. College, Stillwater, is the editor of 
the yearbook. Eleanor Skimin of North- 
ern High School, Detroit, Michigan, is the 
editor of the Business Education Digest. 


Activities 
instruction, Boston Public Schools; 
Frances Bowers, director, Department of 
Commercial Education, Temple Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Conrad 
J. Saphier, chairman of the secretarial 
department, Samuel J. Tilden High 
School, Brooklyn, New York. 

The Commission held its first meeting 
in New York City on December 9. At 
this meeting the problem of youth adjust- 
ment was discussed under the following 
general subdivisions: occupational in- 
formation, career planning, vocational 
training in the schools, general training 
in the schools, personality development, 
placement, follow-up, retraining and re- 
adjustment. : 


Some of the members of the Commission in Business Education. 


C. Goodfellow, Clyde B. Edgeworth, L. A. 


mercial education, Baltimore, Maryland; 
Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, associate pro- 
fessor of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University ; Raymond C. Good- 
fellow, director of commercial education, 
Newark, New Jersey; Charles W. Ham- 
ilton, assistant in secondary education, 
State of New Jersey, Trenton, New Jer- 
sey; B. Frank Kyker, acting chief, Busi- 
ness Education Service, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C.; Dr. Paul 
S. Lomax, professor of education, School 
of Education, New York University; F. 
G. Nichols, associate professor of educa- 
tion, Graduate School of Education, 
Harvard University; Clinton A. Reed, 
chief, Bureau of Business Education, 
State Department of Education, Albany, 
ew York; Louis A. Rice, principal, 
Packard School, New York City; Edward 

Rowse, supervisor of merchandising 
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(Seated (left to right) : 
John G. Kirk, Peter L. Agnew, Clinton A. Reed, Conrad J. Saphier.. Standing: Raymond 


Rice, Edward J. Rowse, C. W. Hamilton. 


A complete report will be made at the 
annual E.C.T.A. convention, to be held 
at Atlantic City on March 21-23. At the 
convention, members of the commission 
will also act as a panel, discussing the 
issues presented in their report, and will 
answer questions from the floor. A copv 
of the report will appear in the 1940 
yearbook, 

The theme of the 1940 convention will 
be “The Contributions of Business Edu- 
cation to the Youth Adjustment Act.” 

The local committee in Atlantic City 
under the direction of George E. Hess is 
making elaborate plans for the convention 
which should make it a very enjovable 
one for those who attend. The Hotel 
Ambassador in which the convention is 
to be held has announced a special sched- 
ule of reduced rates for rooms which 
will be in effect not only during the con- 


vention but also for the week-end and 
week following for those who would like 
to enjoy a more extensive stay in Atlantic 
City. However, in order to take advantage 
of these rates for the extended time it 
will be necessary for members to be 
registered at the Hotel Ambassador not 
later than Thursday evening, March 21. 

Membership in the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association is open to all inter- 
ested in business education and may 
obtained by sending $2 to F. M. Heiges, 
treasurer of the association, 77 Beach 
Street, East Orange, New Jersey. The 
membership not only permits the atten- 
dance at the convention but also includes 
the yearbook which will contain full pro- 
ceedings of the convention. 


Ball State Invitational Conference 


Plans are being completed for the 
Twentieth Annual Invitational Conference 
of Indiana Business Teachers, to be held 
at Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana, February 9 and 10. Leaders in 
the field of business education outside of 
the state who have accepted places on 
the program are Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, 
Columbia University; F. H. Elwell, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Clyde Blanchard, 
The Gregg Publishing Company, New 
York City, and W. Harmon Wilson, 
South-Western Publishing Company, Cin- 
cinnati. Albert Tangora and Barney Sta- 
pert, speed typists, will give demonstra- 
tions and answer questions on methods of 
developing speed in typing. The central 
theme around which the program is be- 
ing prepared is “Tested Teaching Pro- 
cedures.” 

Professor Forkner has had a wealth 
of experience in business education. He 
has appeared on the program of many 
sectional and national meetings during the 
past few years and is an_ interesting 
speaker. Mr. Elwell has been head of 
the accounting department at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin for a number of years. 
He is an author of several texts in book- 
keeping and is a recognized authority in 
this phase of business education. Mr. 
Blanchard and Mr. Wilson are well known 
to most business teachers. Both of them 
speak with authority from their many 
years of experience in the field of busi- 
ness education. 

The conference will open with a dinner 
Friday evening at which Dr. Forkner will 
be the speaker. Following the dinner an 
informal reception will be held under the 
— of the local chapter of Pi Omega 

i. 

The sectional meetings that were first 
held last year in connection with the 
conference will be held Saturday morn- 
ing. A general session will conclude the 
program. 

The Business and Educational Exhibit 
will start Friday morning and arrange- 
ments wi!l be made for teachers to visit the 
exhibit at a time when no regular pro- 
gram is in session. Teachers may wish 
to bring advanced classes to view this 
display of business and office machines as 
well as textbooks in business subjects. 
The conference and exhibit will be held 
in Burris School, the laboratory school 
for Ball State. 

Plans for the conference are being made 
by Miss Inez Ahlering, Reitz High 
School, Evansville, who is president of 
the conference for this vear. Dr. M. E 
Studebaker is head of Ball State’s Busi- 
ness Education Department. 
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Meeting of the Business Education Section, 


American Vocational Association 


The program set up for the meetings of 
the Business Education Section of the 
American Vocational Association, held in 
Grand Rapids on December 7, 8 and 9, 
dealt entirely with various phases of the 
distributive occupations program. About 
half the number of participants in the 
various meetings were people who are at 
the present time actively engaged in vari- 
ous distributive occupations. Perhaps this 
is one assurance that the distributive edu- 
cation program will be definitely planned 
te meet the occupational needs of business. 

Paul H. Nystrom, professor of market- 
ing at Columbia University, New York 
City, and A.V.A. vice-president represent- 
ing business education opened the confer- 
ence by outlining its scope and purpose. 
Professor Nystrom spoke at the luncheon 
on the following day on “A New Ap- 
proach to the Problem of Business Im- 
provement.” 

Throughout the discussion during the 
conference it was obvious that instruction 
being given and that planned for the fu- 
ture will be based upon job analyses of 
the various fields of distribution. One 
of the high lights of the program was 
the symposium on “What Should be 
Taught to Meet the Requirements of Vari- 
ous Retail Trades” which took up the en- 
tire Friday morning session Included on 
this program were Edwin P. Geanque, ex- 
ecutive director of the National Grocers 
Institute, Chicago, Illinois, who presented 
a paper on “The Needs of the Food 
Trades”; Gertrude Sykes, chairman of the 
personnel division, National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, and personnel director 
of Schuster’s Department Stores, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, who covered “Depart- 
ment Store Needs”; Roscoe R. Rau, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the National Re- 
tail Furniture Association, Chicago, Illi- 
nois, who with Walter Shaw, regional 
agent for distributive education, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C., 
collaborated in the presentation of instruc- 
tional material to meet the needs of the 
furniture and home furnishings fields; 
Harold Daschner, secretary of the Michi- 
gan Retail Hardware Association, Lansing, 
Michigan, who outlined the plans for hard- 
ware merchandising; Charles Evans, sec- 
retary of the American National Retail 
Jewelers Association, New York City, who 
indicated the needs in his particular field; 
and Willard Crain, president of Florists’ 
Telegraph Delivery Association, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, who presented a very interest- 
ing treatise on the needs for vocational 
education in the florist industry. 

The Thursday morning session was on 
the general topic “The Administration of 
Vocational Training for the Distributive 
Trades under the George-Deen Act.” On 
the program for this session were Dr. J. C. 
Wright, assistant commissioner for voca- 
tional education, Washington, D. C.; Ken- 
neth Lawyer, supervisor of distributive 
education, Illinois; Grace Brennan, assist- 
ant to the director, division of educational 
and vocational guidance, New York City; 
Lucille M. Knight, coordinator in charge 
of adult distributive Education, Wayne 
University, Detroit, Michigan; Jennie 
Graham, Public Schools, Rochester, New 
York, Lawrence T. Thomson, state super- 
visor of distributive education, Lansing, 
Michigan; and Edith Jane Veitch, state 
supervisor of distributive education, Grand 
Forks, North Dakota. 
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_At the Friday afternoon session pre- 
sided over by Charles E. Boyd, secretary 
of the Detroit Retail Merchants Associa- 
tion, many interesting and timely papers 
were presented. Paul Voelker, Psycholo- 
gist, Board of Education, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, presented a paper “Testing as an Aid 
in the Selection of Retail Salespeople.” 
Irene F. Blood, Assistant State Super- 
visor of Distributive Education, Jefferson 
City, Missouri, indicated the need for pre- 
raining programs for distributive trades. 
Otto R. Sielaff, Board of Education, De- 
troit, Michigan, summarized the need and 
practical methods of selling distributive 
education. John Reid, Secretary of the 
Michigan Federation of Labor, indicated 
the need for setting up advisory commit- 
tees in this field. Jack Milligan, chief of 
the business education division of the 
State Board of Control for Vocational 
Education, Lansing, Michigan, pointed out 
the necessity for a complete integrated 
long-term training program for retailing. 


The Saturday morning session had as its 
high point a panel discussion on the train- 
ing and supervision of teachers for dis- 
tributive occupations courses. This panei 
was under the leadership of John H. Djj- 
lon, itinerant teacher trainer in distributive 
education, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana, and had for its membership 
Bishop Brown, director of the Rescarch 
Bureau for Retail Training, «rsity 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylyania: 
Natalie Kneeland, Prince School, ston 
Massachusetts; W. Maurice Baker, ‘cach- 
er trainer in distributive education, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Kent icky; 
and Marion T. Lyndon, associate pro essor 
of education, University of Tenn ssee 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 


Besides the panel discussion at thc clos- 
ing session, addresses were given by Paul 
A. Mertz, of Sears, Roebuck and ‘om- 
pany, Chicago; Bertha Peik of kussell 
Sage College, Troy, New York; and «3. A. 
Glyer of the Department of Publ: In- 
struction, Wilmington, Delaware. 


A summary of discussions and sy coches 
which took place at all meetings m.y be 
obtained from the business educatio: divi- 
sion of the Michigan State Board o! Con- 
trol for Vocational Education. 


Meeting of New England 
Business College Association 


The New England Business College 
Association held an enjoyable meeting 
at the Hotel Kenmore, Boston, December 
1 and 2. C. Z. Swisher of the Pequod 


John L. Thomas 


Business College, Meriden, Connecticut, 
president of the association, presided at 
the meeting. 


Friday evening was given over to a 
banquet at which the students of the 
Fisher School of Boston entertained. 
Judge Egelston of Rutland Business Col- 
lege, Rutland, Vermont, was the banquet 
speaker. The toastmaster was Saniord 
L. Fisher of the Fisher School. 


At the Saturday morning meeting, held 
in the beautiful new building of the 
Fisher School, the members adopted 
standard names and minimum content for 
courses. 

The officers elected for this year are: 
president, John L., Thomas, Thomas 
Business College, Waterville, Maine; 
vice-president, Sanford L. Fisher, Fisher 
School, Boston, Massachusetts; and sec- 
retary-treasurer, Elliot F. Wood, New- 
port Secretarial School, Newport, Rhode 
Island. The executive committee is made 
up of L. J. Egelston, Rutland, Vermont; 
Donald J. Post, Waterbury, Connecticut; 
and C. Z. Swisher, Meriden, Connecticut. 


Retail Teachers Meeting with Retailers 


As this issue goes to press the Ad- 
visory Committee from Distributive Edu- 
cation of the Personnel Group is making 
final plans for the Second Annual Confer- 
ence of Retailers and Retail Teachers, to 
be held on January 19 at Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York City. 

The conference is taking place imme- 
diately following the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association’s 29th Annual Con- 
vention in order to permit participation of 
retail teachers in the sessions of the Asso- 
ciation’s Convention, and of retailers in the 
joint conference. A morning session de- 
voted to the present outlook in the dis- 
tributive education field, a luncheon ses- 
sion at which outstanding speakers will be 
heard, and an afternoon session in which a 
panel of experts will be quizzed on specific 
problems of retail training are planned. 

Some of those who are contributing 


their experience in the discussion of these 
problems are: Dr. J. C. Wright, assistant 
commissioner for vocational educa- 
tion, Office of Education, U. S. De- 
partment of the (Interior; George 
P. Gable, president of Wm. Gable & 
Company, Altoona, Pennsylvania; Irene 
F. Blood, assistant state supervisor for 
distributive education, Missouri; Helen 
Fitzsimmons, personnel division, Sears, 
Roebuck & Company, Chicago; Ruth P 
Chapin, personnel director, Wm. Hengeret 
& Co., Buffalo, and chairman, Personnel 
Group Committee on Pre-Employment 
Training; Jack Milligan, chief of business 
education for Michigan; Roy Fairbrother, 
supervisor of distributive education for 
Wisconsin; and Walter F. Shaw, regional 
agent for distributive education, Office 
of Education, U. S. Department of the 
Interior. 
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Principal ¢ “I find we can produce a far greater 


variety _— forms and communications for adminis- 
trative purposes ... high quality jobs we never before 


considered as duplicating are now provided quickly 


at worth-while savings.” 


Teacher: “I like the material we can provide 


for instruction purposes. Our loose-leaf lesson sheets 
are now being duplicated with accurate, detailed 
charts and drawings with color where desired. Stu- 
dents learn to prepare master copy and operate the 
machine, acquiring valuable, practical experience.” 


Student ¢ “Iam glad to have a working knowl- 


edge of Multigraph Duplicator. When I go after an 
office job, I'll have an edge on those not familiar with 
this better, more modern office duplicating method.” 


They AUL Benofit lu, the 


MULTIGRAPH DUPLICATOR 


Different, with wider versatility, it provides higher 


quality that broadens the scope of duplicating tre- 
mendously. For variety and economy, master copy 
may be easily prepared in e/ght simple ways. . . typing, 
writing, ruling, drawing, painting, tracing, transfer, 
and photography. And, with all its benefits, it is low 
in operating cost. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 
Cleveland, Ohio 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 
Sales Agencies in Principal Cities 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
MULTI G R AP H 3 35 ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 
Euclid Post Office, Cleveland, Ohio 
D U P L | C A T 0 R CONVENIENT eat Longer —— MULTIGRAPH DUPLICATOR story, including actual 
PAYMENTS 


FO B CLEVELAND MODERATELY HIGHER IN CANADA 


*MULTIGRAPH is a trade-mark registered in United States Patent Office. 
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Materials for Consumer Education 


The consumers council of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration has just 
published a selected bibliography of ma- 
terials for consumer education. Teachers 
of consumer education will find it very 
useful. 

It contains references to materials pub- 
lished by individuals and agencies not 
engaged in the sale of goods, and serv- 
ices such as courses of study, references 
on cooperative education, high school and 
college texts, motion picture materials, 
conference proceedings, surveys, etc. 


Regional Conferences on Distributive 
Education 


The following conferences on distribu- 
tive education have been arranged: 

North Atlantic Region, Buffalo, N. Y., 
May 13-15. 

_ Region, Chicago, Illinois, May 


Pacific Region, Seattle, Washington, 
May 6-10. 

The time and place of the Southern 
Region conference will be decided later. 


“Schools for Democracy” 


Schools for Democracy is a publication 
just issued by the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. It should be ex- 
ceedingly helpful in acquainting the lay 
public with modern American education. 
This 239-page, attractively illustrated 
clothbound book is available from the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
600 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois, at 25 cents a copy. Schools for 
Democracy was compiled by Charl Or- 
mond Williams with the assistance of 
Frank W. Hubbard, both of the head- 
quarters staff of the National Education 
Association. Miss Williams is chairman 
of School Education of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. This book 
is an illustration of the high type of prod- 
uct that can be made available only 
through such a cooperative venture. In 
addition to a foreword by Charles A. 
Beard, the book contains fifteen chapters 
giving a broad view of modern education, 
each written by an authority in the field 
covered by the chapter. 

e 


New Publications 


The following publications have been 
issued recently. Most of them are free 
and may be secured from State Depart- 
ments. 

“A Survey of Business Occupations 
in 18 Arkansas Towns,” by Pearce C. 
Kelley, State Coordinator of Distribu- 
tive Education, University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville. (Free) 

“Technical Information for Retail Sell- 
ing,” Bulletin No. 25, Vocational Educa- 
tion Series, by W. W. Turner, Coordi- 
nator of Distributive Education. Issued 
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by Arkansas State Board for Vocational 
Education, Little Rock. (Free) 

“Problems In Personal Adjustment,” 
Bulletin No. 17. Same address as above. 
(Free) 

“Outline of Dining Room Training,” 
by Mary C. Tregone, State Department 
of Education, Atlanta, Georgia. (Free) 

“An Annotated Bibliography for Dis- 
tributive Education,” published by State 
Board for Vocational Education, State 
Department of Education, Austin, Texas. 
(Free) 

“Fibers and Fabrics,’ Series II, No. 
9, State Department of Education, The 
University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa. 
(Free) 

“Philosophy of Vocational Educa- 
tion,” by W. J. Breit, State Department 
of Education, Capitol Building, Little 
Rock, Arkansas. (Free) 

“Color, Line, and Design In Dress,” 
by M. A. Browning, Industrial Teacher- 
Training Bureau, University of Texas, 
Austin. (Free) 

“Business Manners and Courtesy,” 
Bulletin No. 5, D.E. Series No. 2, by L. 
R. Booker, Teacher-Trainer, School of 
Education, Clemson College, Clemson, 
South Carolina. (Free) 

“Small Scale Retailing,” by W. H. 
Meserole, Domestic Commerce Series 
No. 5, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Order from Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. (10 cents) 

“How To Sell More Effectively,” Is- 
sued by Electric Appliance Society of 
Northern California, 1355 Market Street, 
San Francisco. 

“The Organization and Functions of 
Local Advisory Committees,” by James 
R. Eddy, Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation, State Department of Education, 
Austin, Texas. (Free) 


Facts and Figures 


It is reported that half of the retail 
stores in the United States do not each sell 
as much as $10,000 worth a year. The 
average retail store sells about $5,500. 
Less than 25 per cent of the stores of the 
Nation do 75 per cent of the entire retail 
business. More than 400,000 retailers in 
the Nation average less than $2,500 in 
sales. 


Interesting Retailing Article 


A very significant article by Paul H. 
Nystrom, Chairman, Federal Advisory 
Board for Vocational Education, entitled 
“Retailing and Other Distributive 
Trades” appeared in the November, 
1939, issue of School Life. A reprint of 
the article may be obtained by writing 
to the U. S. Government Printing Office. 
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~ NYA Program Meets Need 


Approximately 34,000 girls 
ployed on NYA projects opera 
operation with public offices v 
serve as typists, file clerks, an’ 
machine operators. This type « 
should serve as an invaluable 
articulation for these young pc 

One of our biggest problems 
ment is that of giving trainin 
initial job. To the extent that 
program is meeting this need, | 
ering a general service. 

Salesmanship 


The following on the types 


manship is taken from The Reo 


published by The Coca-Cola 
Atlanta, Georgia: 

“There are two types of sale 
one of doubtful value and the 


unquestioned value to the econ 


social structure of the country. 

“The first has reference to 
pressure salesmanship that seeks 
disposition of goods to others 
to the vendor, but with little 
the effect upon the vendee. T! 


has, of course, the commenda! 
motive, but also keeps uppermost in mind 
the necessity of rendering full value and 


real service to the vendee. The 


of salesmanship is fleeting and s 
and does not endure, and ultimately the 
salesman or the organization he repre- 
sents, or both, passes out of the picture 


The latter type, however, not 


dures but helps to promote better social 
and economic conditions for the general 


benefit of all. 
“Salesmanship, to be of value 
and to others, must give value 


and must render a social and economic 
This done, it will succeed, but 
failing in this it will not only injure itself 
in the long run but be detrimental to the 


service. 


welfare of society.” 


Training for Tourist Business 


The News of the Week, published by 
the department of public instruction 0! 
Michigan, recently announced that a bulle- 


tin has been issued by the State 


Control for Vocational Education outlin- 
ing in detail a vocational training course 
which is designed to “train youths tor 
entrance into the State’s second largest 


industry—the tourist business. 


“Included in the bulletin are full ir 
structions for setting up the course in 4 
community, steps to establish ‘reimburs- 
able’ resort training classes, suggestions a 


to supplementary materials and 


the course outline, guest discussion lead- 
ers, a bibliography of bulletins an 


manuals.” 
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Scenes from filing 
classes at the Fuller- 
ton Junior College, | 
Fullerton, Cal., half ga 
of whose 1200 stu- © 
dents are in the Com- 
mercial Department. 
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) How California’s Oldest Public 
Pee \ Junior College Helps Pupils 
. To “First Jobs” 


Fullerton Junior College, oldest, largest in 


THE PRACTICE PLAN’ 


California, has a most outstanding placement 
record. Pupils get jobs faster, hold them better, 
advance more rapidly, because filing is so vital a 
part of its commercial curriculum. Fullerton Junior 
College teaches filing by the Remington Rand 


A miniature filing system, one of Practice Plan. 
seven used by students under the : ; 
Practice Plan. | Student secretaries, clerks, typists, general office 


workers, go into employment interviews more 
soundly equipped when they have learned to file. 
This has been the experience of several hundred 
public and private schools. For details — use the 
coupon. It will bring you “A Broader Oppor- 


tunity for Community Service,’ our new booklet 


Guide describing the Practice Plan, its benefits and how 


and Key, which aid completion of it may be used. 
20, 40 or 80 period courses. 


ag i ili AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FILING, 

we of Teaching Filing Remington Rand Building, No. JBE 140 

Bic. Developed by 465 Washington St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Please send a copy of “A Broader Opportunity For Community 
Service,” telling me the pupil benefits that follow classroom in- 
struction in filing. 


+4 4 
“Remington Rand Inc. 
Buffalo New York 

BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 


City & State... : 
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Dr. Brand Advancea 


Dr. Edward A. Brand, formerly asso- 
ciate professor in the department of busi- 
ness science of Hartwick College, One- 
onta, New York, has been made acting 
head of that department. He succeeds 
Dr. Theodore W. Matthews who resigned 
to accept a position at Rider College, 
Trenton, New Jersey. Dr. Brand has 
been a member of the Hartwick College 
faculty since 1934. 


Dr. Brand received his Bachelor of 
Education degree from the State Teach- 
ers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin, in 
1928, his M.A. degree from the State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, in 
1935, and his Ph.D. degree from the State 
University of Iowa in 1939. Before going 
to Hartwick College, Dr. Brand was 
critic instructor in commercial education 
at the State University of Iowa Experi- 
mental Schools. 


Lloyd L. Jones in N. Y. Gregg Office 


Lloyd L. Jones, of Berea, Ohio, now 
has his headquarters in New York City 
as director of research of the Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company and in charge of the 
social-business program of that company. 

Before joining the staff of the Gregg 
Publishing Company, Mr. Jones was as- 
sistant commissioner of education of 
Cleveland, Ohio, where he completed sev- 
eral extensive research studies in business 
training. 

He is a past president of the N.E.A. 
Department of Business Education, form- 
er secretary of the first American delega- 
tion to the International Congress of 
Commercial Education, and has been a 
speaker on many educational convention 
programs, both state and national. 

Mr. Jones has conducted teacher-train- 
ing courses in social-business education 
at Teachers College, Columbia University ; 
Ohio State University; and Denver Uni- 
versity summer sessions. 


Leyh Receives Appointment 


Announcement has been inade of the 
appointment of Edward F. Leyh, III, to 
the faculty of the Monumental Business 
College, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Mr. Leyh is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Baltimore, where he received his 
Bachelor of Business Administration de- 
gree. He has been a frequent contributor 
to professional journals during the past 
few years. 
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Miss O’Neil to St. Johnsbury Academy 


Augusta O’Neil, for ten years a teacher 
in the schools of Illinois, has been ap- 
pointed head of the commerce department 
of St. Johnsbury Academy, St. Johns- 
bury, Vermont. Before going to St. 
Johnsbury she taught in Naperville, II- 
linois. 

Miss O’Neil received her B.S. degree 
from Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, Indiana, and her Ed.M. 
degree from Harvard University. She 
has also attended Indiana University. 
Bloomington, Indiana; University of Col- 
orado, Boulder, Colorado, and University 
of Cincinnati. 


Miss O’Neil has been secretary ot the 
Commerce Section, Illinois State Teachers 
Conference. She has contributed articles 
to professional magazines which have 
brought forth many favorable comments. 

e 
Dr. Douglas Accepts New Position 


Dr. Harl R. Douglas, director of the 
Division of Education at University of 
North Carolina and former professor of 
secondary education at the University of 
Minnesota, has been appointed director 
of the College of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Boulder. He will 
assume his fiew duties at the close of the 
winter quarter. 

Dr. Douglas received his Ph.D. degree 
from Leland Stanford University. He 
is author of several texts on secondary 
school administration and is consultant of 
the American Youth Commission and the 
Educational Policies Commission. 


Benson to Miami University 


Harold M. Benson has been appointed 
critic teacher in business education and 
instructor of accounting at Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio. He formerly 
taught at the Kenosha Central High 
School, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 

Mr. Benson taught in the Thomas Jef- 
ferson High School, Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
and in the Washington Gardner High 
School, Albion, Michigan, before going to 
Kenosha. While he was at Albion, he 
served as critic teacher at Albion College. 

Mr. Benson was awarded the M.A. de- 
gree by the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. During the past sum- 
mer, he did graduate work in commer- 
cial education at Wayne University, De- 
troit, Michigan. 


Crawford to Kansas Wesleyan 

Edward I. Crawford, for the past sey. 
vears director of the Grcatwester 
Business College at Phoenix, Arizona, 
has been appointed head of the Depa. 
ment of Business Administratio. at Kap. 
sas Wesleyan University, Saline, Kansas 


He assumed his new duties in S«ptember 

Mr. Crawford received his :achelor: 
Washing. 
the Un. 


degree from the University of 
ton and his master’s degree fron 


versity of Southern California. He has 
also done graduate work toward his 
Ph.D. 

The teaching experience of Nir. Crav- 
ford, in addition to his busine=< college 
werk, includes six years in the Seattle 
High School system and ine years as 
vice-principal of the Union High School 
at Yuba City, California. 

e 


Degree Conferred Upon Markle 

Arthur D. Markle, head of the con- 
mercial department of Lyndhurst High 
School, Lyndhurst, New Jersey, has been 
awarded the degree, Juridicae Scientiae 
Doctor, by the School of Law, New York 
University, New York City. 

Dr. Markle holds a Bachelor’s degree 
and a Master’s degree from Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
and an LL.B. degree from New Jersey 
Law School. He is a member of the 
high school commercial law © syllabus 
committee for the state of New Jersey. 


Woodbury College Appoints 
Public Relations Director 

Arthur E. Wake, nationally known lec 
turer and vocational counselor, has as 
sumed duties as director of public rela 
tions at Woodbury College in Los An 
geles. 

Mr. Wake lectured for two years fot 
the Los Angeles Sales Managers’ Ass0- 
ciation and for a time conducted a popt- 
lar radio broadcast on vocational prob- 
lems. He has done extensive public re 
lations work for educational institutions. 

e 
Clevenger Studying at U. S. C. 

Earl Clevenger, head of the department 
of commerce, Central State College, 
mond, Oklahoma, has taken a leave 0 
absence and is doing graduate work 2 
the University of Southern California 
Los Angeles, and also teaching at the 
George Pepperdine College of that city. 
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FOURTH EDITION 
PETERS AND POMEROY 


PRACTICAL, EVERYDAY 
TRAINING 


Each principle is discussed in clean-cut, 
nontechnical language. The explanations 
are also nontechnical and simple, illus- 
trated with exampies in the discussions. 
Law is emphasized from the points of 
view of the individual, the businessman, 
and society in general. 


xk 


LIFELIKE APPLICATIONS 
OF PRINCIPLES 


Examples and illustrations are selected 
from typical, everyday situations. Inter- 
esting questions and problems will enable 
you to apply the principles in terms of 
lifelike situations. Every case problem is 
taken from an actual adjudicated case. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Specialists in Education 


CINCIMMATI MEW YORK CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO - DALLAS 


Just Published! 
Improving Your Personality 


Earl G. Lockhart, Ph.D. 


This book is designed to meet the needs of instructors 
who are seeking an authoritative textbook for scien- 
tific guidance in their efforts to develop students into 
men and women who will be well liked, adjusted and 
influential. The text is free of irrelevant material and 
speculative theories. 


Dr. Lockhart has spent years of study and research on 
this new work. He possesses a broad background of 
knowledge and understanding of social and personal 
problems of young men and women. A sympathetic 
counselor to hundreds of students over a period of 
many years, he presents keen analyses that make in- 
teresting reading. 


The laws and principles of psychology have been 
applied in the solution of problems arising in 
the development of personality traits. These 
laws and principles are explained and _illus- 
trated throughout the work. 


We will gladly send this work for 
ninety days’ examination upon request. 


332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


WALTON PUBLISHING 


T Y P I S T S ! Here’s your dream 


come true! 


THE NEW 


WELCOME NEWS for secreta- 
ries. A new freedom from end- 
of-day fatigue. Hard jobs made 
easier... long jobs made shorter 
by the easy action and speed of 
this new LC Smith. We want to 
prove to you, in your own office, 
that it will save time, money, and 
energy. Free demonstration by 
any LC Smith branch or dealer. 


SEND FOR FREE TYPING TIPS 


New edition of “Tips to 
Typists.’’ Useful little book- 
let of time-saving ideas on 
typing. Also explains special 
LC Smith features. Mail 
coupon. 


Desk 1, 173 Almond Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


[ Maybe some of your “Tips to Typists’’ would be 
‘ ») ¢ p) new to me. Please send free copy. 
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LC Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc « Syracuse, New York | Civ 
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New Rooks 


YOUR 
PERSONAL ECONOMICS 


by Smith 
BENsS to students a clear picture of those economic problems 
they will face as workers and wage earners: income budget- 
ing, proper use of credit, buying insurance, investing, etc., etc. This 
new book has the same carefully planned treatment to be found in 
Smith's Economics. 


TRAINING FOR THE 
MODERN OFFICE 


by Edwin M. Robinson 
EACHERS of office practice have long wished for a book 
that would prepare students to do efficient office work by 
giving them a thorough grasp of needed skills and knowledge of 
office activities. Here is a book, based on successful business ex- 
perience, plus actively successful teaching experience, which 
answers these demands. 


SECRETARIAL 
EFFICIENCY 


by Faunce and Nichols 
HE whole scope of the secretary’s work—her routine and 
equipment, and functions as a correspondent, aide-de-camp, 


and repository of information—is covered both from informational 
and an inspirational viewpoint. 


BUSINESS AND LAW 


by Dillavou and Greiner—New, Revised Edition 
HIS basic text for commercial law courses in high schools, 


business schools and commercial colleges, presents a skillful 
interlocking of law with business problems. 


STANDARD HANDBOOK 
FOR SECRETARIES 


by Lois Hutchinson—Revised Edition 
HE secretarial student's one-volume library compiled by an 
experienced secretary during years of active work with promi- 
nent executives and professional men all over the country, to 
provide students and secretaries with the handbook of facts, pro- 
cedures and methods that will give them sound training. 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL 
Book Company, Inc. 


New York 


330 W. 42nd Street 


MOST 
FILING FOLDERS 


LOOK ALIKE / 
.. but 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
MAKERS OF OVER 4000 ITEMS NEEDED IN OFFICES 


Let u4 meet 
your priends 


OU, as a subscriber to THE JOURNAL 

OF BUSINESS EDUCATION, know its 

value. Perhaps some of your friends, 
who would find it equally helpful, have 
never made its acquaintance. If you will 
send us the names and addresses of per- 
sons who you think should know about 
the magazine, we will send each of them 
a sample copy with a letter explaining 
that we do so at your suggestion. 


The JOURNAL of 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


A Magazine for Teachers of Business Subjects 


512 Brooks Building Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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New Appointment for Houtchens 


Max H. Houtchens has joined the staff 
of the Eastern Kentucky State Teachers 
college at Richmond as a critic teacher in 
commerce. Before going to Richmond 
he taught in the Minden High School, 
Minden, Nebraska; the Crook High 
School, Crook, Colorado; and the Colora- 
do Woman’s College, Denver. 

Mr. Houtchens received his B.S. de- 
gree in commercial education from the 


Nebraska State Teachers College at 
Kearney. He received his M.A. degree 
in business education from the Colorado 
State College of Education at Greeley. 
He was an assistant in the typewriting 
department in 1934-35 while a student at 
Kearney, Nebraska, and was a teaching 
fellow in typewriting and bookkeeping 
while at Greeley. 


Alpha lota Activities 


Alpha Iota, International Honorary 
Business Sorority has added chapters at 
the following schools this winter, bring- 
ing the number of chapters up to 150: 
Lockyear’s Business College, Evansville, 
Indiana; Tyler Commercial College, 
Tyler, Texas; Draughon’s Business Col- 
lege, Memphis, Tennessee; Amarillo Col- 
lege, Amarillo, Texas; Link’s School of 
Business, Boise, Idaho; Tiffin Business 
University, Tiffin, Ohio. 

The ninth state association of Alpha 
lota was formed at the New York State 
Conclave held in Syracuse, October 21-22. 
The following State Associations are now 
functioning : California, Illinois, Iowa, 
Michigan-Indiana, Missouri-Kansas, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West Vir- 
ginia, 

The Northern District meeting of the 
California State Association was held in 
San Jose, with the chapters at Heald Col- 
lege serving as hostesses. The Southern 
District meeting was entertained by the 
chapters of Kelsey-Jenney Commercial 
College, San Diego. 


e 
Consumers Union Services 


Consumers Quiz, a monthly consumer 
ucation aid is published by Consumers 
Union of U. S., Inc., 17 Union Square 


West, New York City. Each issue con- 

tains at least two projects for consumer 

education classes, as well as discussion 

questions based on Consumers Union 

e's. Free sample will be sent on re- 
st. 
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New Member of National Council 


The NATIONAL CoUNCIL OF BUSINESS 
EpucaTIon has announced that the New 
Orleans Council of Typewriting Teachers 
is the forty-third group to become 
affiliated with the CouNCcIL. 

Officers of the organization are: presi- 
dent, Beulah Levy; secretary, Cecil C. 
Carver. 

THE JOURNAL oF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
is the official magazine for the CouNcIL. 


e 
Miss Beck Leads Typists 


Elaine Beck won first place in the In- 
ternational Honor Society for Business 
Education whose headquarters are in Des 
Moines, Iowa, by writing at the rate of 
125 net words per minute on the type- 
writer in competition with 891 other 


students throughout the United States 
for the school year 1938-39. 

Nina K. Richardson is the typing in- 
structor at the Strayer-Bryant and Strat- 
ton College of Baltimore, Maryland un- 
der whose instruction Miss Beck won this 
very high honor. 


Artistic Typing Contest 


Julius Nelson, Windber High School, 
Windber, Pennsylvania, has announced 
that all domestic entries in the Second 
Annual Artistic Typing Contest must be 
postmarked not later than April 15, 1940, 
and all foreign entries must reach Wind- 
ber not later than May 1, 1940. 

The 1939 contest attracted over five 
hundred entries from more than 70 
schools in 36 states. 

Complete information about entries, 
trophies, entrance fee, etc., and the rules 
for the contest may be obtained by writ- 
ing to Mr. Nelson. 


Editor’s Note: Some of the prize-win- 
ning designs submitted in the first contest, 
with an explanation of the techniques used 
in typing each particular design, are be- 
ing presented in current issues of this 
magazine. 


Consumer Education Conference 


The Institute for Consumer Education 
is planning a second conference on con- 
sumer education at Stephens College, 
Columbia, Missouri, to be held April 1-3, 
1939. The full program will be printed 
as soon as it is available. 


Soares in New Position 


John M. Soares was recently appointed 
assistant professor of business education 
at Arizona State Teachers College in 
Flagstaff. He has complete charge of 
secretarial training courses offered in the 
Department of Business Education. 

Mr. Soares received his B.S. degree 
in Commerce from Saint Mary’s College, 
California, and his M.S. degree from the 
University of California at Berkeley. He 


has done graduate work at the latter in- 
stitution. He has taught in the Pittsburg 
(California) High School and in Merritt 
Business School, Oakland, California. 

Dr. Arden B. Clsen is head of the De- 
partment of Business Education at Ari- 
zona State Teachers College. 

Conference of Catho!ic 
Typists Association 


The National Catholic High School 
Typists Association held its annual con- 
ference on November 4 at St. Joseph’s 
College and Military Academy, Hays, 
Kansas. 

The conference consisted of discussions 
on “The Pros and Cons of Typewriting 
Contests” and “The Raising of Standards 
in Our Catholic High Schools in Type- 
writing Through Competitive-Element 
Methods and Demonstrations.” 

Reverend Father Matthew Pekari, reg- 
istrar of St. Joseph’s College and Military 
Academy and main speaker of the confer- 
ence, spoke on “Importance of Straight- 
Copy Work in the Typing of Manuscripts, 
Civil Service Tests, and the Like.” 

Sister M. Lucida, C.S.A., secretary of 
the Association, reviewed the work done 
during the past seven years in typewrit- 
ing contests of participating schools 
throughout the nation. Specimens of 
work done by students of the St. Joseph’s 
College and Girls Catholic High School 
of Hays, Kansas, were presented at the 
conference. 

Lt. Col. G. W. Gatschet, president and 
founder of the association, presided 
throughout the conference. 

Since the Association was organized, 
in 1933, 8,544 pupils have participated in 
the two contests which are held annually, 
an everv-pupil contest in March and an in- 
dividual contest in April. Application 
blanks and information regarding the 
1940 contests may be obtained from Rev- 
erend Father Matthew Pekari, St. Joseph’s 
College and Military Academy. 
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Preparation 


for 
ECONOMIC WELL-BEING 


Two books which supply 
every need for consumer- 
training courses 


CONSUMER GOODS 
How to Know and Use Them 


REICH AND SIEGLER 
538 pp. Illus. $1.96 
SELLING TO THE 
CONSUMER 
REICH 
525 pp. Illus. $1.96 


Consumer Goods is based on the fact that every- 
one should have accurate knowledge about what he 
is going to buy so that he may spend his money 
wisely and use intelligently what he purchases. 


Here is an astonishing fund of practical informa- 
tion about choosing the principal things people 
buy—clothing, carpets, furs, furniture, china, glass, 
cosmetics, foods, ete. Suggestions for their proper 
care are also given. 


The Unit Treatment is enriched by charts, 
tables, pictures. 


Selling to the Consumer provides thorough train- 
ing not only in the general principles of salesman- 
ship but also in retail selling techniques. 


It explains and teaches the mutuality of interest 
between buyers and sellers, stressing the fact that 
in order to be a good salesman it is necessary to 
understand the consumer’s problems and needs as 
well as to have a thorough knowledge of the goods 
themselves. 


A highly valuable feature is the aid given the 
pupil in developing his character and personality. 


CONSUMER PROBLEMS 
SIEGLER 
179 pages $0.48 


A Workbook which follows for the units in Con- 
sumer Goods by Reich and Siegler. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati 
Boston Atlanta Dallas 


Chicago 
San Francisco 


Pitman ot Gregg? 


Your best dictation text is 


GRADED LETTERS 


Revised 
Kirk and Mumford 


The authors have analyzed the 
difficulty factors in dictation and 
have worked out practical, effective 
methods of overcoming them. Every 
letter is accurately graded in vocab- 
ulary, syllable intensity, and sen- 
tence length. Every letter was taken 
from actual business correspond- 
ence and is a model of clear, crisp 
business English. Sections in short- 
hand for use as a reader are in- 
cluded. 


Write for further information 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


Chicago Atlanta PHILADELPHIA Dallas Los Angeles 


NATIONAL CLERICAL ABILITY TESTS 
1940 Series—May 16, 17, 18 


Covering following positions—Bookkeeper, Stenographer, Typist 
Machine Transcriber, Calculating Machine Operator, File Clerk. 


AUSPICES N.O.M.A., and 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


For descriptive booklet address Joint Committee on Tests. 
Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
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SUMMER PLANS FOR 1940 


High school and junior college commercial teachers 
are cordially invited to attend the Armstrong Col- 
lege Summer Session. Here in the cultural center 
of the West they will receive the latest in content 
and methodology under the leadership of inspiring 
and distinguished educators. A rare opportunity 
for professional advancement and relaxation in an 
invigorating climate! 


July 1 to August 9 
Write for special bulletin 


ARMSTRONG COLLEGE 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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UNDERSTANDING AMERICAN BUSINESS 
by H. B. Neill and H. M. Cool, New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 448 
pp. $1.92. 

This book is primarily intended for pu- 
pils who do not take the regular high 
school courses. Though not a formal eco- 
nomics textbook, it contains much mate- 
rial that would fall in an economics 
course. The pupils who study it will 
shortly take their places in economic life. 
They therefore should have an_ under- 
standing of the basic facts and principles 
of business as it is conducted in America. 
It is the aim of this book to provide that 
understanding in such a way that it can be 
most readily grasped by students of aver- 
age and less-than-average ability. 

Economic discussions and controversies 
of a social nature are avoided wherever 
possible. The authors are not concerned 
with why the system does not function 
more efficiently or why business under 
some other system does or does not work 
as well. 

The authors have been guided by the 
fact that those who may study this book 
will be perhaps somewhat below the abil- 
ity levels of the regular, or academic, pu- 
pil. Care has been taken therefore to 
make all explanations and discussions very 
clear and to use language that will be 
readily understood by pupils of average in- 
telligence and ability. 

The text is organized in three large 
parts: the first on fundamental economic 
facts, especially relating to exchange and 
credit; the second on distribution, pro- 
duction, and consumption; the third on 
services and individual industrial products. 


SHORTHAND AND DICTATION EXER- 
CISES, by E. H. Eldridge, Blanche G. 
Stickney, and Rufus Stickney; New 
York: American Book Company, 442 pp. 
$1.48. (Both Isaac Pitman and Gregg 
editions. ) 


Progressive practice in reading, writing, 
and transcribing shorthand is provided in 
this new text which has been prepared for 
use in the dictation and transcription class. 

These materials have been organized to 
give the learner an opportunity to review 
and build upon his basic vocabulary in 
shorthand, to build for more skill in trans- 
cription, and to learn about business terms 
and business practice in different kinds 
of businesses. 

Each exercise follows a plan which pro- 
vides for vocabulary study, reading prac- 
tice, and material to be written into short- 
hand. The letters include series of mate- 
tials which follow a transaction through 
to its conclusion. The articles cover a 
wide range of subjects selected for their 
Seneral interest, desirable general knowl- 
edge, unusually concise English, and rich- 
ness of vocabulary. 

A list of over sixteen hundred common- 
@st words in both longhand and in short- 
hand is included for review and reference. 
The text also contains a vocabulary index, 
vocabulary sentences for special practice, 
and letter and envelope forms. 
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Teachers of shorthand, both Pitman and 
Gregg, will be interested in examining this 
textbook for all its worthy teaching fea- 
tures which should help to make shorthand 
learning more meaningful in the advanced 
class. 


THE STRATEGY OF JOB FINDING, by 
George J. Lyons and Harmon C. Martin, 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 408 
pp. $4.00. 


The depression period has put an 
emphasis upon the problem of job get- 
ting and has resulted therefore in the 
publication of a considerable number 
of articles concerned with this prob- 
lem, such as: “How to Get Jobs after 
Forty”, “Getting a Job at High School 
Graduation”, etc. 

This book is the most scholarly and 
scientifically organized of those we have 
seen to date. The authors are trained 
personnel men who consulted 
with other specialists in this area. The 
techniques they propose should, there- 
fore, be successful. Too many of the 
books which have been written to date 
have been of the superficial newspaper 
column type. This book goes at the 
matter in thorough fashion. 

For all that, it is written in interest- 
ing style. There is a good selected 
bibliography which recognizes possible 
competitors and also a hrief list of per- 
tinent articles and pamphlets available. 


EFFECTIVE BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE 
(Second Edition) , by R. R. Aurner, Cin- 
cinnati: South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, 629 pp. $1.68. 


“The constant page-for-page objective 
of this volume is to fire the student reader 
to a white heat of present self-interest. 
to urge him to a keen anticipation of 
good things to come, and finally to place 
those anticipated realms of knowledge be- 
fore him in such a wav that he will be 
inspired to achieve in his own right and 
under his own motive power.” 

The author did not lose sight of this 
objective in the preparation of any part 
of the volume. The book is interesting 
and motivating throughout. The need for 
each kind of business letter and a knowl- 
edge of what the letter should contain to 
accomplish this need is thoroughly dis- 
cussed before sample letters are presented, 
and letter exercises assigned. 

Although a great amount of business 
background information is presented 
within the pages of the book, the me- 
chanics of grammatical expression are 
not neglected. Almost two hundred pages 
deal with “Mastering the Tools to be 
Used.” Another one hundred pages in- 
volve the construction of business letters 
in general. The second half of the book 
gives special treatment to each of the im- 
portant types of business letters. 

While the book is designed primarilv 
for the upper grades in high school, it is 
comprehensive enough to meet the needs 
of many college classes in business letter 
writing —Lewis Toll, New York Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y. 


ECONOMICS, AN INTRODUCTION FOR 
THE STUDENT AND FOR EVERYMAN, 
by N. B. Dearle, New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 514 pp. $2.50. 


This book seeks to provide an introduc- 
tory treatment of economics for readers 
who are starting to acquaint themselves 
with the subject, and particularly for those 
of them who are thinking of making a 
fuller study of it later on. It will also, 
it is hoped, be useful to members of the 
general public who wish to inform them- 
selves of the purposes of economics and 
to relate these to the facts of their own 
lives and businesses. 

Men satisfy their wants through ex- 
changes with each other, effected by means 
of money and price; and the book’s object 
is to describe the “exchange economy” 
which has grown up in consequence, and 
the “Price Mechanism” whereby this econ- 
omy is operated. An attempt is also made 
to give the reader some idea of the work 
of the great economists of the past, and 
to show how the science has come to be 
what it now is. 

The book gives an account of the spe- 
cial economic problems of the present day. 
It includes descriptions of developments. 
like mass production, mechanization and 
unemployment, or the change from a rap- 
idly increasing population to one that may 
shortly begin to decline. Similarly, it dis- 
cusses the existing system of combinations 
and restricted competition, with trusts and 
amalgamations on one side and the work- 
ers’ trade unions on the other, which has 
been replacing the “free” competition of 
the nineteenth century. Finally, the con- 
cluding chapters consider the part played 
by states and governments in economic 
affairs. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR STATISTICAL 
WORKERS, by Donald E. V. Henderson, 
Chicago: A Science Research Associates 
Publication, 56 pp. 50 Cents. 


This bulletin will be fascinating for 
students who are interested in any kind 
of statistical work or who plan to work 
in this area of service. While the bulle- 
tin is primarily planned for guidance 
services, it has a far greater general value. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION—Basic Principles 
and Trends, by Herbert A. Tonne, New 
York: The Gregg Publishing Company, 
344 pp. $2.00. 


This new publication presents the fun- 
damental aspects of business education as 
they should be understood by prospective 
teachers of business subjects. These ma- 
terials stand “tried and tested” through 
many years of successful use in business 
teacher training. 

This is a textbook of essentials only, but 
the comprehensiveness of our problems in 
business education is suggested by the 
problems and review questions and the 
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The writing satisfaction 
of an Esterbrook begins 
with the “business” end 
... the point. There are 
18 point styles from which 
to choose. You can be 
sure of getting the one 
point best suited to your 
business needs or person- 
al requirements. Several 
extra-fine styles are ideal 
for bookkeepers and 
accountants. 


* 


Re-New-Point Convenience 


If mishap should overtake your Ester- 
brook you need not face any repair 
delay. You can duplicate the point 
you use at any Esterbrook dealer’s 
. .. and screw it in the barrel yourself. 


Remember, only Esterbrook can give 
you the writing points that have led 
the world in writing satisfaction for 
over 80 years. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
50 Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 
or Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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carefully selected list of additional read- 
ings which are a part of the development 
of each chapter. 

The completeness with which Dr. Tonne 
has included the various aspects of busi- 
ness education in this text is evident in an 
examination of the general topics which 
are presented in the first twelve chapters: 
the historic development of business edu- 
cation; goals of business education; our 
rclationship to general education; our re- 
iationship to business in terms of tech- 
nical training; the changing aspect of our 
economic life as it relates to positions 
in business; elements of guidance; atti- 
tudes of business and labor; economic and 
consumer efficiency in relation to business 
education; and basic concepts in curricu- 
lum construction underlying sound edu- 
cational practice. 

Upon this background of basic princi- 
ples, discussed with secondary education 
primarily in mind, Dr. Tonne presents a 
series of chapters on the practices and 
problems of business education in terms 
of subject matter offerings and _institu- 
tional levels. Bookkeeping, stenography, 


clerical work, the distributive occupations 
and social-business training are each pre. 
sented in chapter units. The place of the 
junior high school, the private busines; 
school, the collegiate school of business 
the junior college, and other special ingt. 
tutions in business education are each 
treated in their relationship to the see. 
ondary school program. 

There is, very appropriately, a chapter 
devoted to the problems in the training 
of teachers of business subjects, and an. 
othem to the general problems of business 


education. 


Though the author states that his main 
purpose is to help the prospective teacher 
of business subjects to grasp the fund 
mentals, this textbook should be of hei, 
(1) to the business man and the general 
school administrator in developing an uw. 


derstanding of 


tices in business education, an (2) to 
the business teacher and the business edu- 


cation supervis 
joint efforts on 


cepts of education in general and business 


education in pa 


our problems and prac. 


or in re-evaluating their 
the basis of modern con- 
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Rusiness Education in School Situations, Proceed- 
ings of the University of Chicago Conference. 
University of Chicago Press, 1939. 56 pp. $.50. 

Economics, by N. B. Dearle, New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company, 522 pp. $2.50. 

English: Your Obedient Servant, by W. W. Hat- 
field, M. S. Miller, and L. B. Goodrich; New 
York: American Book Company, 499 pp. $1.44. 

Improvement of Business Education Through Cur- 
riculum Revision, First Yearbook of the South- 
ern Business Teachers Association. 120 pp. 
$1.00. 

Principles of Economics, Volumes I and II, 
Fourth Edition, by F. W. Tausig, New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Vol. I—547 pp., Vol. 
II—595 pp. $3.00. 


Principles of Unit Construction, by Arthur J. 
Jones, E. D. Grizzell, and W. J. Grinstead; New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 232 
pp. $2.00. 

Cuestions and Problems in Economics, Fourth 
Edition, by George D. Haskell, New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 88 pp. $.60. 


State University Programs for Preparation of 
Business Teachers, as compared with programs 
for home economics, English, and social science 
teachers; by Robert N. Tarkington. Bulletin 
No. 18 of the National Association of Commer- 
cial Teacher Training Institutions. $.25. 

Teacher’s Manual to accompany High School 
Journalism; New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 58 pp. $.40. 


The Modern Railway, by Julius Parmalee, New 
York: Longmans, 


$4.00. 


The Strategy of Job Finding, by George J. Ly 


ons and Harmon 


tice-Hall, Inc., 408 pp. $4.00. 


Understanding American Business, by H. 
. Cool, New York: The Mac 


Neill and H. M 
millan Company, 


Your Next Job: How to Get It and Her to Keep 
It, by Frances Maule, New York: Funk and 
Wagnalls Company, 270 pp. $2.00. 


Green and Company, 730 pp 


C. Martin, New York: Pren 


448 pp. $1.92. 
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training in your school. 
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The Remington Noiseless 


Another year! Another milestone on the road of progress. Where do 
you stand today in relation to your vesterday s? 

Every year sees move and more businesses turning to the in- 
disputable advantages of the Noiseless typewriter... more and 
more offices banishing the rattle and bang of typewriter clatter 
for the quiet efficiency of the Remington Noiseless. 

Teaching or directing. instructor or administrator, vou owe it 
to yourself, to your school and your students to keep in step with 
progress ... and to keep them in step that they may go out pre- 
pared to meet the requirements of their new jobs... the responsi- 
bilities of their new positions. 

, Start this year right... in step with the times. Resolve now to 
revise your thinking in terms of today’s demand . . . the demand 
of big business and little business for quiet offices... for Reming- 
ton Noiseless Typewriters. 
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MILLION 


UNDERWOODS 


Underwood Master 
Typewriter Serial 
No. 5,000,000 


Five MILLION standard office-size typewriters . . . 
five million machines that do not include Underwood's 
tremendous production of portable typewriters! What 
better means of establishing the quality and the per- 
formance of the Underwood! What better reason for 
deciding upon the Underwood now as your typewriter 
choice! 

Underwood has reached this high-water mark figure 
of typewriter production only because Underwood 
Typewriters have established their absolute ease of 
operation, their fine writing qualities, their rugged 
durability and their dollars and cents economy from 


the point of view of maintenance costs. 


Copyright 1939, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


The Underwood Master represents the supm 
achievement of the typewriter leader of the worl 
It offers Champion Keyboard, Dual Touch T. 
ing, Sealed Action Frame and many other 0 
standing features. Its modern streamlin:d desi 
suggests the top typing speed that has character 
all Underwood Typewriters. 


ke good! 


Nothing but outstanding typ4 
writer performance could hav 
made possible today’s big dé 
mand for Underwood typé 
writers. American business ha 
bought more Underwoods be 
cause Underwoods have o/fere 
more in speed, accuracy, dura 
bility and typing ease. 


Typewriter Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 


Typewriters . . Accounting Machines . . . Adding Machines... Carbon Paper 


Ribbons and other Supplies... One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Sales and Service Everywhere, Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business 
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